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DECORATION-DAY., 
Centennial year is evidently to be 

_-one. of increased national harmony. 
‘The tone of the speeches at the celebrations, 
aul that of the observance of Decoration. 
day, are among the signs of it. General 
BARTLETT, indeed—and there conld be no 
better authority—maintains that the great 
multitude of the actual soldiers of the late 
war upon both sides laid down all resent- 
ment and hostile feeling with their armas, 
and are ready for the fullest reconciliation, 
It is from such a disposition upon both 
sides that a better understanding and a 
hearty co-operation will gradually arise; 
and a very obvious means to this end is the 
disuse of the habit of speaking of certain 
States of the Union as “the South,” as if 
there were a section of the country separate 
and peculiar, which is to be regarded dis- 
tinctively as a unit. Certain newspapers in 
the Southern States have cultivated this 
habit, and by constantly impressing upon 
their readers the theory of a political and 
social difference, they promote a conscious- 
ness and pride of difference which have been 
too real in the past, and from the results of 


-which we are now suffering. While slavery 


existed, the social, industrial, and political 
condition and systems of the slave-holding 
States were essentially different from those 
of the rest of the country. But with the 
abolition of slavery that difference was hap- 
pily abolished, except so far as it naturally 
lingered in trad’ ‘on and association. But 
the spirit that s.ul fosters the sense of a 
“South” or of a“ North” is intrinsically and 
fatally hostile to harmonious union, 

It was always foolish to suppose that a 
breach so wide and deep as that produced 
by slavery and the war could be soon or 
hastily closed, or that any tearful exhorta- 
tions to shake hands over a bloody chasin 
could be of real service in reuniting those 
who had been so long and terribly severed. 
Sentimental yearnings and rhetorical fervors 
might well indicate the tendency of feeling, 
but reunion in any honest and sober sense 
ean spring only from justice and firmness, 
The defeat of the opponents of the govern- 
ment was absolute and entire. Their theory 
of the Union, and their industrial system, 
were both utterly overthrown. They were 
left conquered in the field and financially 
ruined, and with the intense bitterness of 
feeling that inevitably accompanies such a 
They were sure to misunder- 
stand the measures that followed the war, 
because they could not see nor admit that 
those measures were largely determined by 
their own conduct; and while a great*and 
unscrupulous party in the States that had 
rnaintained the Union sympathized with the 
protest, and supported it, those who made 
it had no wish to determine its justice, but 
were solely determined to make it prevail. 

That the reconstruction policy in every 
detail was Wise we are not saying, But 
there is ne doubt that its substance would 
have been the same whatever form might 
have been adopted. The negro qnestion 


situation. 


could not have been treated in a@ manuer | 


satisfactory to the late enemies of the gov- 
ernment except by taking a course which 
the friends of the Union would have held 
to be ashameful betrayal. The first neces- 
sity of the situation was not that the policy 
ot the government should be agreeable to 
the class and the sentiment which had at- 
tempted secession, but that it should be in- 
trinsically just and administered firmly, but 
without the slightest ill feeling, and with 
every possible consideration. That this has 
not always been done is undeniable, but the 
failuic im ceriain instances and details in 


| upon “ influence.” 


| maintaining a policy generally just is not a 
- | reason for discrediting that policy, nor for 


intrusting it to the administration of those 
who utterly repudiate its wisdom, expedi- 
ency, and constitutionality. At this point 
we are reminded by the Chronicle and Senti- 
nel of Augusta, Georgia, that great changes 
have taken place within ten years, and that 
* Southern Jeaders and the Southern people 
may logically and consistently submit to 
those things now they resisted ten years 
ago.” It asserts that the theory of seces- 
sion has been abandoned in perfect good 
faith, and that it would be very difficult to 
find in the Sduthern States to-day any who 
would resort to war as a remedy for gov- 
ernmental grievances, or who would restore 
slavery. The Chronicle and Sentinel adds that 
the “Southern people,” meaning the late 
Confederates, opposed the reconstruction 
policy as illegal and unconstitutional and 
infamous—as the National Democratic Con- 
vention of 1268 declared it to be—and that 
they still refuse to “accept” it, although 
they “may no longer oppose established 
results,” 

This is undoubtedly the position of the 
Democratic party in the Southern States, 
which is the wing that would control the 
policy of a Democratic Administration, And 
it is precisely because of this that such an 
Administration should be made impossible. 
The changes in the Constitution that have 
followed the war are radical and essential. 
They alter the entire spirit of the govern- 
ment, and it is not possible that that spirit 
should be maintained by those who think 
it infamous, nor those changes honestly en- 
forced by those who do not “accept” them, 
although they may have aequiesced in them. 
The Republican party represented the hon- 
est and uncompromising opposition to the 
theories of the Constitution known as 
“Southern,” and to the primary condition 
of the social and industrial relations of the 
Southern States. Under the auspices of the 
Republican party the decision was made by 
the sword. The settlement of reconstruc- 
tion was naturally and properly made by 
the same party, and under its guidance the 
slower process of practical reunion must be 
accomplished, It is idle to suppose that it 
can be achieved by a party whose sole rea- 
son for existence is hostility to Republican 
principles and measures. The success of 
such a party would be merely a temporary 
paralysis of the policy which the country 
has adopted, The soldiers whose graves 
have just been decorated in greteful mem- 
ory of their sacrifice, did not die that the 
Union might within ten years be delivered 
to those who, however honestly, sought its 
ruin, and who, however sincerely, hold that 
it has been restored by infamous and un- 
constitutional measures. The conciliation 
which is the text of the day and the desire 
of all good citizens, to which Concord and 
Lexington and Ticonderoga and Mecklen- 
burg and the great Centennial of ’76 all 
point, is to be reached not by hesitation and 
formal acquiescence, but by the firm, honor- 
able, and faithful maintenance of the policy 
which has been “established” because the 
majority of the people believe it to be just 
and wise, 


“A LITTLE MORE CARE.” 

Tue pertinacity of absurdities is an in- 
teresting theme which has constant illus- 
tration, and in nothing more than in the 
discussion of the merits of a competitive 
examination for the civil service. ‘There 
has been plenty of fun poked at the idea of 
testing a man’s knowledge of the principal 
Jake ports as @ means of ascertaining his 
practical sagacity and expertness and hon- 
esty as a revenue officer, And this jest, 
which was originally urged in the best hu- 
mor as a good-natured sarcasm, has been se- 
riously entertained as a@ valid objection to a 
proposed plan of reform, Yet even this ab- 
surdity would be better than the present 
absurdity of the system. The chance is 
greater that a man who could answer cor- 
rectly a few questions in geography would 
make a good oflicer than one whose creden- 
tials were “work at the polls.” For the 
question is not whether a proposed system 
is the best possible, but whether it is not 
very much better than the existing system. 
To say that a merchant does not choose a 
clerk by any test of competitive examina- 
tion is no argument upon the question, un- 
less it can be shown that any merchant in 
his senses ever appointed a elerk in the way 
that public officers are now appointed. The 
claim of the friends of a reform in the civil 
service is not that any proposed system is 
perfect, but that our present systém is the 
worst in the world, 

The two chief qualifications for the posi- 
tions to which the late civil service rules 
applied are capacity and honesty. Our 
present scheme of party patronage depends 
fof the evidence of both upon the most ir- 
responsible and suspicious certificates, and 
The results are familiar. 
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Now the reform proposes to ascertain capac- 
ity and honesty in the only way possible, 
namely, by experience. Having selected a 
person because of proved general intelli- 
gence, it tries him well before giving him 
his appointment, and it has no illicit reason 
for retaining one who is shown to be either 
incompetent or unfaithful. Since the pub- 
lication of Mr, EaTon’s admirable paper 
upon the history of the effort to reform the 
system, we have seen a great many sneers 
at him and the principle of the reform; and 
one of the chief is that it is an un-American 
system. That is to say, it is un-American 
for the people of this country to require 
that the minor public offices shall be in- 
trusted to those who are fairly proved to be 
most competent and deserving! We con- 
fess that seems to us to be rather more 
American, if by American be meant justice 
and fair play, than to contide them to the 
disposition of certain men who use the pub- 
lic offices as means of their personal ad- 
vancement, 

There is no sonid American reason what- 
ever that the offices mentioned should not 
be contided to men of intelligence, capacity, 
and character, to the exclusion of those 
who are not 80; nor can any worse method 
of ascertaining those qualities be designated 
than the one which is called patronage or 
influence. In a country of universal com- 
mon-school instruction like ours, education 
can hardly be denounced as aristocratic ; 
and unless it be held that ignorance is 
American and that it is monarchical to pre- 
fer intelligenee, an effective method of as- 
certaining inteliigence is imperative. Those 
who gravely insist that the present method 
is effective are either profoundly ignorant 
or they are huge practical jokers. One of 
these friends of patronage sententiously ob- 
serves in speaking of it, “A little more care 
in recommending applicants would improve 
it.” This gentleman is evidently a wag. 
He begs to suggest to the various ward 
committees and to political managers to be 
careful to recommend only faithful, indus- 
trious, honest, capable, patriotic, efficient, 
sagacious, sober men, who will devote them- 
selves to their public duties and not to party 
or personal interests. Nothing is wanted 
but such persons, and they are sure to be 
secured if “a little more care” is taken in 
recommendations. Reform, this humorist 
thinks, is a device of the enemy. 
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- ROME, AND AMERICAN LAWS. 


Mr. GLADSTONE has been assailed for say- 
ing in his late pamphlet that the Roman 
Church regarded marriages not consecrated 
by her priests as “ filthy concubinage.” Fa- 
ther NEWMAN in his reply says that his 
Church holds that the essence of the sacra- 
ment is the consent of the parties, and that 
marriages contracted according to the law 
of the land are respected by the Church. 
But the Council of Trent has declared the 
opinion of the Church upon the subject, and 
although the degree maf not have been pro- 
mulgated in this country or in England, the 
priest who knows it, and who knows that 
the promulgation is withheld only as a mat- 
ter of expediency, will not hesitate to do 
what a Roman priest, Mr. M‘GLYNN, has just 
done in Boston, or what a Roman Catholic 
husband has done in Scotland. This last 
person was married at the British Legation 
in Rio de Janeiro by a clergyman of the En- 
ylish Church. He lived with his wife, as 
such, for twenty-five years, and then, she 
being still living, he professed to marry an- 
other person, and when his wife brought suit 
against him, he pleaded the authority of the 
Roman Church that she was not his wife. 
Such a plea will, of course, avail little in a 
country where, happily, there is not “the 
unity of faith’ which the Roman priesthood 
in Spain have asked for their Church in that 
country. But the ineident shows the posi- 
tion of the Church, and upon a little consid- 
eration it illustrates the practical result of 
the dogma of papal infallibility. 

Again, in Boston, Mr. RoBErT C. FANNING, 
a Roman Catholic, was married by a law- 
ful magistrate, and has for two years lived 
faithfully with his lawful wife. He has 
now bronght a suit for slander against Mr. 
M‘GLYNN, a Roman Catholic clergyman, for 
publicly denouncing him and his wife be- 


fore the congregation of their church as liv-’ 


ing together in open sin. This denuncia- 
tion Mr. M*GLYNN says that he will continue 
to make before the congregation until Mr. 
and Mrs. FANNING comé to the altar and 
make publie satistaction, and the minister 
accompanied the declaration with an insult 
to the couple, who were his parishioners. 
If the facts are as alleged, we trust that ex- 
emplary damages will be awarded to the 
complainant. By the law of the land mar- 
riage is a civil contract, and if any ecclesi- 
astical body assumes to denounce connec- 
tions made in pursuance of the law as sinful, 
and a clergyman publicly declares the chil- 
dren of honest men and women lawfully 
married to be illegitimate and bastards, we 
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trust that the offender will be duly dis«i. 
plined. This action of the Boston priest ia 
another illustration of that political Rome 
of which we spoke last week. It denou): ey 
our public-school system as godless, and 
now, by the mouth of this clergyman, it 
condemns our marriage laws as sinful, This 
it may do in the exercise of its private judy- 
ment—a right which the nineteenth century 
grants to it, but which Rome denies to «j| 
men wherever it has the power. But whey 
it expresses its opinion in a manner which 
seriously injures a man’s or @ Woman’s good 
name, and so interferes with their hones: 
livelihood, its conduct falls under the Jay 
of libel, and should be treated according), 

The Roman Church holds that the stat. 
should be subject to the Church, that al! 
education is godless which is not under 
immediate ecclesiastical .control, and that 
priests should direct all public and privats 
conduct, It is therefore of necessity a po- 
litical Church, and its doctrine of papal in- 
fallibility is a most powerful weapon, be- 
cause the Pope has bunt to declare the muar- 
riage laws or any other laws in any coun- 
try irreligious, to warn every citizen that 
he obeys them at the peril of his soul. This 
is the erection of an empire within the em- 
pire, and this was the purpose of the Jesuit 
supremacy that controlled the Council of the 
Vatican. The Jesuit interest is now supreme 
at Rome. It will doubtless elect the next 
Pope, as it directs Pius 1X., and wherever it 
Wishes to strike a policy, or law, or system 
in any state, it has but to compel the Pope 
to pronounce it irreligious, and Rome will 
have a hold upon all the citizens of that 
country who profess its faith, which the au- 
thority of the country itself can not easily 
resist. It is in this way that while it pre- 
serves the ecclesiastical appearance, ani 
seems to be dealing only with religious sub- 
jects over which its control is legitimate, 
Rome will practically “absolve the subject 
from his allegiance.” We hope that in the 
little attempt to do this in Boston the mar 
riage laws of this country will be promptly 
and amply sustained, 


PENNSYLVANIA REPUBLICANS. 

one significant thing in the 
vania Republican Convention was the first 
resolution of the platform, which was an 
uncompromising declaration against the 
third term. The Republicans of Pennsy!- 
Vania pronounce emphatically not only 
against the nomination, but against? the 
election, of any person to the Presidency tor 
a third terni. That such a resolution upon 
a subject upon which sound and sensible 
Republicans have never differed should 
have been deemed of importance cnough to 
be the first in the series, and that it should 
have been received with universal enthusi- 
asm, show that the matter is not considered 
an abstraction, but a reality. Political 
platforms express party positions upon liv- 
ing issues, and in politics whatever public 
feeling makes an issue is one, although it 
may be denounced as the most foolish and 
baseless of chimeras, But why has thw 
question become so important that an ex- 
pression of sentiment was demanded? Sim- 
ply because the President has listened to 
unwise counsels. If he agreed with the 
dominant sentiment of the party, nothing 
was easier than to have found an occasion 
to say so. Under the circumstances, silence 
was necessarily construed ag evideuce of his 
desire of a third term, and if lie has had no 
such feeling, his silence has forced the party 
to protest emphatically against the pre- 
sumed purpose of its own President. A lit- 
tle consideration would have spared it this 
unpleasant position. 

The second resolution, which praises the 
Administration, does not, of course, V« il the 
rebuke of the tirst. If there be any occa 
sion for speaking of the third term, it is be 
cause there is some apprehension ef a pos 
sible effort to secure it. But this etlort san 
be made only in the interest of one ma °. 
and to denouwre the thing seught is to cen 
sure the supposed seeker. Meanwhile the 
eagerness of the two hundred and fifty-one 
delegates to Puss Sil h a resolution shows 
the soundness of the Republican teeling in 
the State: and the silence with which the 
praise of the Administration was received 
shows also that while it is generally ap- 
proved, and while there is profound satis- 
fattion that the government is In Repulblhic- 
anand not in Democratic hands, there is not 
a feeling that the Administration deserves 
unmingled commendation, When the com- 
mittee said that it has “in six short years 
steadily and unpretendingly reformed every 
known abuse,” it forgot seme things which 
the Republicans in the Convention evident 
ly remembered, and whieh their spirit, their 
siience as well as their applause, show that 
they mean to correct, The renomination 
of General HArRTRANFT by acclamation wes 
a fit tribute to a Governor whose othe) 
ability and integrity have been well prov el, 
and the Convention adjourned with a « 
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sciousness of deserving victory which is 
miest encouraging. 
It is to be said, indeed, that while the 


Convention Was as frank and positive upon 
the third-term question as could be desired, 
it omitted to say other things which would 
have been gladly heard by Republicans in 
This, however, does not show 
that the yeneral sentiment of the party 
would not approve them, but that their ex- 
pression at this time was deemed injudicious., 
This is a mistake. There was never a time 
when brave plain-speaking was more indis- 
pensable, There was never a time of more 
real independence in politics than this. The 
general consciousness that honest, econom- 
ical, and able administration is the great ne- 
cessity gives the Republican party an oppor- 
tunity which it must not lose to declare its 
opinions fully and freely, and to fortify 
them in the publie contidence by the char- 
acter of the men it proposes as representa- 
tives. The requirement of the hour is not 
vague and general declarations which the 
“regulation” voters of the party will of 
course accept as suflicient, but the plain 
enunciation of the policy which the party 
ought to pursue, and an equally plain con- 
dempation of errors of policy that have 
been committed. The party does not need 
platiqgns and nominations that will be 
sLrelline to the custom-houses and post- 
offices, but such as men will accept and sup- 
pert who have no other interest in politics 
than that of good government. 

Pennsylvania has spoken, and New York 
has yet to spe ‘ak. Of course the error of 
last year will not be repeated, and the Re- 
publicans of New York will declare their 
faith and their purpose in no uncertain 
tones, They will not, }f they be wise, 
evade any question which the publie mind 
is asking. ‘They will not, for instance, make 
the mistake of the Pennsylvania Republic- 
ans last year, and instead of declaring their 
unalterable hostility to a third term, nom- 
inate a candidate, That is an evasion; it 
not a declaration against a third term. 
It is merely an expression of preference, and 
if the preference for a third term should 
prove to be stronger, there is nothing in 
such an expression to prevent the support 
of a third-term candidate. There was nev- 
er yet a party convention, so far as we know, 
which expressed more than the party would 
ratify. They have failed often in falling far 
helow the demand of the party, never in tran- 
seending it. ‘The delay to bring up a few 
stragglers in the rear is apt to disgust the 
van-guard, upon which victory depends. 
Forewarned is fore-armed. Republican New 
York will not fail, we trust, to speak this 
Year as she spoke in the great Republican 
days. 
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THE CATASTROPHE AT HOLYOKE. 


THe terrible disaster at Holyoke, Massa- 
chusetts, accuses the whole community, 
which should not permit churches and pub- 
lic halls to be built, as most of them are built, 
so that a sudden alarm and panic are sure to 
occasion appalling calamity. “ The gallery,” 
says the report of the Holyoke tire, “skirted 
both sides of the building, with one entrance 
from the front.” The stairs descended by the 
entrances to the church upon the lower tloor., 
Any alarm, therefore, was sure to force a 
erowd into the same narrow spot, whence 
escape was impossible, and therefore the 
tragical old story was repeated, and terrified 
human beings were crushed, trampled, sufto- 
cated, and burned to death. The conduct 
of the priest is described as cool and admi- 
rable. He sought in vain to calm the tn- 
mult, and amidst the agony and terror of the 
scene, he ministered to the dying and cared 
for the dead. Many of the victims were 
from Canada, for of late years the French 
Canadians in large numbers have descend- 
ed the valley of the Connecticut, and have 
found various employment in the neighbor- 
hood. The tragedy can not be called in any 
proper sense an accident, for it resulted from 
conditions which were not only avoidable, 
but which it seems almost criminally reck- 
less to disregard. 

And now the inquiry is pertinent and ur- 
How many halls and theatres in this 
or in the country, are secure from pre- 
such a disaster? In how many 
the egress so ample that in case of a sudden 
alarm a crowded audience could not only 
easily escape, but would know that escape 
It certainly is not so necessary 
theatres, for instance, that they 
built in a manner which almost 
certainly insures a disaster in case of emer- 
gency. The public should demand, and the 
law, therefore, should require, that no thea- 

should be licensed which had not evi- 
dent and adequate provision against the 
kind of danger to which such buildings are 
most exposed. Instead os being long nar- 
row rooms, full of narrow passages, and 
indeed, with 
should be 
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few narrow doors, sometimes, 


but 
strveted in situations 


one door of CUTESS, the 


freest egress upon the sides as well as upon 
the front. At present there is scarcely a 
theatre in which the spectator has not an 
uneasy consciousness that his life and that 
of his dearest ones would probably pay the 
penalty even of a alarm. And 
this is true also of churches. There have 
been several burned within the last two or 
three years which, if they had taken tire 
as the hapless church at Holyoke did, while 
the congregation was present, would have 
been scenes of unspeakable horror and suf- 
fering. Nothing will be done until public 
opinion is aroused. But how many fearful 
events like this at Holyoke are necessary to 
awaken the public mind to the wisdom of 
imperative action ? 


causeless 


BOLTING. 

THe Southern Tier Leader, a temperance 
journal, is inelined to tind some inconsist- 
ency in our exhorting temperance voters to 
support the Republican party, and our dec- 
laration that party is a servant, not a mas- 
ter; and it asks whether that is not the pre- 
cise position of the temperance voters. We 
certainly hope that it is, as it must be of 
all intelligent men. Our opinion was sim- 
ply this, that the objects sought by the tem- 
perance men were very much more likely to 
be attained by a Republican than a Demo- 
cratic victory. If any one of them honestly 
thought that it was not so, and that more 
important ultimate ends would be imperiled 
by Republican success, the scope of our ad- 
vice was that he should bolt. So with ree 
gard to certain general policies and tend- 
encies that some Republicans support, but 
which we do not accept as those of the 
party. If they were adopted by the party, 
they would unquestionably defeat it, 
cause they would alienate a great multi- 
tude of Republicans, who would prefer to 
take the chances of Democratic restoration 
rather than of Republican victory upon 
such a platform. Those Republicans would 
be bolters, but-they would probably not be 
frightened by @name. Their decision would 
be well considered and patriotic. They 
would not think that Republican snecess, 
at any price and under any conditions and 
declarations, would be better than defeat. 

To say this is but to say in another form 
that a party is a means, not an end. It is, 
indeed, very far from saying that certain 
great tendencies and purposes are not rep- 
resented by parties, or that a sensible man 
will not take cirenmstances and conditions 
into account when he votes, It is to say 
merely that an honest citizen will not posi- 
tively support a course which he believes to 
be vitally injurious to the State. And if his 
refusal exposes the State to harm from other 
courses Which also he does not support, the 
responsibility is not his. He has only 
clined to follow the Jesuit policy of doing 
evil for a good purpose. Those who force 
the alternative upon him must bear the re- 
sponsibility. 


be- 


A LESSON FOR THE DAY. 

We quote the following from the Wash- 
ington —e paper which pursued 
with constant ridicule the eflorts of the 
Civil Service Commission to reform the very 
system which it here exposes and denounces, 
The remedy proposed was undoubtedly open 
to criticism. But the tone of the Chronicle 
brought into contempt any attempted rem- 
edy whatever; and it is those who took that 
position who are responsible for the contin- 
uance of the system which makes these vast 
frauds more probable. If the present re- 
form in the revenue department consists im 
turning out “ bummers” appointed under a 
Vicious system and replacing them by other 
“bummers” appointed under the same sys- 
tem, it is only a change of What 
the triends of reform demand is not a change 
of knaves, but of the methods which make 
knavery probable and easy. Mr. DouGLass, 
the late Revenue Commissioner, is a man of 
spotless character, of large experience, and 
of unquestionable ability, and it is a part 
of the evil of the present wretched system 
that such men are made to appear guilty of 
wuligence want of sagacity, or worse, 
when they have really more control of 
their subordinates than those who condemn 
them. We know no reason to suppose that 
Mr. Pratt will do any better under the same 
system. And so long as it continues, every 
honest Secretary like Mr. Bristow will con- 
stantly discover such combinations he 
has exposed. The extract is long, but it is 
worth reading. 
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Whisky Ring on 
internal revenue 
Whisky has been 


“The succeseful raid made on the 
Monday, and the discovery that the 
officers in each of the cities where 


produced and placed upon the market without the 
payment of the tax have been the partners or the paid 
employés of the men who have been defrauding the 


government, have turned public attention in Washing- 
ton once more to the fatal defects of the present civil 
service It has been a common remark of 
Commissioner Dovetass, which he has several times 
repe: ated in official eommunic ations, that frauds could 
tte Withot ont t! it onn! of the 


evyetem. 


Trance "Oy 


WEERLY. 


ernment gaugers and store-keepers, and that they 


could not long continue without the knowledge of 
the internal revenue collectors and supervisors. The 


exposures of the past few days prove that his theory 
was & correct one; but they also show that the Inen 
who have been employed by the government to watch 
the distillers, rectifiers, and dealers, to collect the tax, 
and to prevent frauds, have been more easily and more 
generally corrupted than he thought was possible. 
The late discoveries which have been made by Secre- 
tary Baistow and Solicitor Wiises throw no discredit 
on the system that has been devised to prevent frauds 
in the manufacture and sale of spirit. That seems to 
be nearly perfect. The trouble was that the execution 
of the laws has been intrasted to dishonest men, For 
the character of these men the friends of Commission- 
er DovG.ass assert that he is not wholly, nor to a very 
great extent, responsible. They have been selected by 
Senators and Representatives, and have been given po- 
sitions on account of their political services, and not 
because they were especially fitted either by education 
or character to perform the duties to which they are 
assigned. The position of supervisor, for instance, 
has always been looked upon as a political one; and 
while some of those who have been appointed have 
turned out to be good men, others have been notorious 
as political jobbers who have spent more time in pro- 
moting the political fortunes of the men through 
whom they were appointed than in attending their le- 
gitimate duties) The power of these men was etrik- 
ingly Ulustrated last winter, when Secretary Bemrow 
and Commissioner Dovetass determined to send every 
supervisor in the country and every special agent to a 
new post. The White House was at once besieged by 
mnemabers of Congrese, and several of the supervisors 
came here, all urging that the order be revoked, and 
the political pressure was so strong that, against the 
judgment of Secretary Brarmrow and Commissioner 
Dovatass, the order was revoked by order of the Pres- 
ident. Had the order been executed, there is no doubt 
that illicit distilling and the perpetration of other 
great frauds that have now been discovered would 
have been, temporarily at least, suspended, It ia not 
probable, a8 many bow seem to think, that the Ring 
would then have been broken up, because the distill- 
ers and rectifiers bad enfficient notice to put their 
houses in order, and would have been making nothing 
but ‘straight’ whisky when the new officers arrived. 
But for a time at least the tax would have been col- 
lected.” 


PERSONAL. 


Tose of our readers who have enjoyed the 
beautiful story, entitled “ Rape of the Gamp,”’ 


Which recently ran as a serial in the pages of 
Harpers Magazine, and has now been published 
by the Messrs. HAkPER in book form, will be 


surprised and grieved to learn that the author 
of this charming novel, CHARLES WELSH Mason, 
died in England last February. The novel was 


written in this city during a brief visit made to 
this country by the author early in IS71. While 


here Mr. Mason contributed for Harper's Maga- 
a very powerlul’ story in two parts (pub- 


lished in the February and March numbers, 
IN71), entitled * Wed in the Morning—Dead at 
Ni ht,” and another short story of equal inter- 
est, which will be published in due time. Mr. 
Mason, Who was a comparatively young man, 
was a ripe scholar and a well-trained writer. 
His fuce indicated extreme physical suffering, 


patiently endured. While exceedingly sensitive 
—almost paintully so to others—his whole bear- 
ing conveyed to those who met him the same 
impression of manliness which is so manifest in 
every thing he has written. Those who had the 
pleasure of Mr. Mason’s acquaintance during 
his sojourn here will be sorry that he did not 
live to carry out lis purpose of revisiting this 
country during the present summer. 

General SHERMAN’S book is producing a 
plentiful crop of sharp “* personals.”” Among 
the sharpest is that of MontGomery BLatr, a 
graduate of West Point, and ex-Postmaster-Gen- 
crul, who comes to the front in behalf of his in- 
valid brother, General FRANK P. BLatr. He says 
of General 8.: “I recollect no generous enlogy 
by him of any comrade. Whatever may have 
been the opinion of my brother's military ca- 
pacity, SHERMAN, under whom he served, and 
whom he succeeded in the command of the Fif- 
teenth Army Corps, is the first to impute to him 
a selfish purpose in joining the army. Being the 
recognized leader of the military mization 
which proteeted the St. Louis arsenal from seiz- 
ure by the State authorities during the winter 
of 1860 and 1DS61, and the man who took all the 
responsibility and shared in all the danger of the 
capture of Camp Jackson, which was the first 
blow struck for the Union, he was Offered by Mr. 
LINCOLN, on General ScoTT’s recommendation, 
the tirst brigadier-generalship for that service 
This be declined peremptorily, and insisted th: ut 
it should be given to Captain Lyon, the regular 
oflicer whose aid be had succeeded in obtaining 
to command the troops on that occasion, after 
applying to SienmMan and failing to obtain his 
services, who declined on the ground that he 
had no contidence in volunteer troops—a prin- 


ory 


ciple to which he steadily adhered, taking good 
care never to volunteer any service to the gov 


ernment, lift a finwer for it till commissioned 
as a colonel in the regular army.” 

—Ex-Vice-President finds solace in 
the fact that by his lecturing tour the past season 
ten thousand dollars have been added to his in 
vested capital, that he has found vast personal 
comfort in the excellent food and the sleep-win- 
ning beds that have been prepared for him, and 
that every where he has had things poculent. 

—EWILE DE GIRARDIN said, in @ recent news- 
paper article, that “il M. Torens had remained 
President of the French Republic, the war clouds 
which for the last month have been thickening 
over our ecads would never have been formed.”’ 

—Mr. Winstow, who has recently pur- 
chased a large, though not quite a controlling, 
interest on the Boston /st, is a Republican, and 
oue of the proprietors of the Boston News. 

—There are certain cynical old bachelors ex- 

tant who speak apologetically of the late King 
Herop. What say they of the venerable Dr. 
sULLARD, of New Haven, Connecticut, who has 
been a practicing physician for about fifty years, 
and been professionally present at the birth of 
OO children’ Those children propose to holda 
reunion and picnic at his residence next month, 
and talk over matters with the doctor. Some of 
the children may possibiy be dead, but enough 
remain on the active list to give the allair a live- 
ly and jocular turn. ‘The babe business is not 
yet ended. 

—On the evening of May 24 Postmaster James 
was honored with a rece ption at Station H, cor- 
ner of T hird Ave nue and Sixtie th Street, by some 
thr red distriet, in recog 


nition of his efforts to provide for 
and accurate delivery of letters. Ex-Mayor Op- 
DYKE and the Kev. Mr. Crook were among those 
who made brief speeches on the occasion, that 
of Mayor OppykeE containing this significant in- 
timation: *“* The monetary department of the 
New York Post-oftice, with its business of from 
$50,000,000 to 240.000, 000 year, Was conducted 
with an aecuraey almost marvelous. Mr. dames 
had exhibited ability of a character that would 
make his services desirable in a still higher 
sphere than the one he now occupied, and to 
which he would doubtless 8007 be called.”* Mayor 
OPDYKE’sS commendation has been fairly earned 
by the Postmaster, but New York does not waut 
him translated. 

—It is intimated that the first ounce of blood 
injected into the exizuous person of General 
FraNK caused an effect upon him like 
unto that of many Bourbons in the old and 
healthful days. The physicians discovered that 
the citizen whom they had transfusively tapped 
had, to use the eup yhuistic lan wuage of the late 
DANIEL WessTer, been “suffering from an ac- 
cident of hospitality,’’ and consequently that 
General BLaIn was vicariously temulent. 

—Mr. SaMceL MENDEL, an Opulent Briton and 
spinner of cotton, weary of gazing upon the same 
fine pictures and fine furniture, committed them 
to the cacophonous efforts of the auctioneer. 
One of his pictures, by Frrpa, brought $24,000 
—the highest price ever paid in England at an 
auction for the production of an English artist. 
The total sale of all his household goods brought 
over $750,000, most of the pictures selling for 
more than cost. 

—Judge Josern B. Unperwoon, of Bowling 
Green, Kentucky, is said to be the only surviv- 
ing resident of the State who *‘ ran the gauntiet”’ 
in the early days of Indian fighting. He sue- 
cessfully glided’ at Fort Wayne, Indiana, and 
now carries a bullet in his baek received on that 
occasion. The judge is eighty, and still prac- 
tices law. 

—Mr. F. who died re- 
cently in San Francisco, although a man who 
exercised a quiet but potential influence in the 
alfairs of the Democratic party prior to his re- 
moval to California, yet he never descended to 
the petty intrigues nor paltry ambitions of the 
mere partisan. He was an educated man, of 
scholarly tastes, and like many who are looked 
upon as cold, haughty, and reserved, was nev- 
ertheless full of generosity, and proverbially 
stanch in his attachments. His probity was be- 
yond suspicion. Notwithstanding the magni- 
tude of the enterprises in which he was engaged 
during bis ten years’ residence in California, and 
the large fortune he accumulated, he took a deep 
interest In educational matters, and when the 
State University was established was made chuir- 
man of its Board of Regents, and was the author 
of all the prominent features of its organization. 
He introduced the resolution abolishing all fees 
and charges, and declaring the university alko- 
lutely free to all properly qualified applicants, 
as well of other States and countries as of Cali- 
fornia. He was also the author of the resolution 
opening the doors of the university to young, 
women, and admitting them on terms of equal- 
ity in every respect with young men. He was 
a gentieman who took no puins lo ¢ ourty popu- 
larity, yet in all his official trusts and duties he 
ao «ci ported himself as to command the confi- 
dence and esteem of those with whom he was 
associuted and of the community in which he 
lived. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Aw appalling disaster excutved in a Catholic church 


in South Holyoke, Massachusetts, May 27. It was at 
evening service, apd an audience of over TOO was pres- 
ent. The exercises had nearly closed, and a veeper 


service was being sung, when the dr: iperies around the 
statue of the Virgin Mary caught fire from a candle, 

and the wall being low, the flames streamed up and 
soon enveloped the whele bnilding. There was buat 
one outer door of escape, and so rapid wae the spread 
of the fire thal many were cut off, and sixty-six were 
either barned or trampied to death, while others were 
severely injured. 

An equally shocking accident occurred in Boston 
May 2%. Toward evening fle explosion took 
ylace in the basement of a drug store, corner of Wash- 
ington and La Grange stree te, con lerte ly 
the building, and filling ra number of 
A street car that was paseing at the time was over- 
thrown, but no one wae injured. 

The Erie Railroad, being unable to pay the June in- 
terest on oo fanded debt, bas been placed in the bands 
of a ree: 


ter 


if 


The Rhode Island General Aasembly, May 25, elected 
Henry Lippitt (Regular Repablican) Governor, and 
Henry T. Sisson Liente sanelines rnor, no decisive 
choice having been made by the people at the last 


election. 

The Penneyivania State Repnblican Convention met 
at Lancaster May 26. (Crenern liartranftt was retiorm- 
inated for Governor, The principal resolation in the 
jlatform is unmist: ikably Oppe mel to a “ third term.” 
t is as follows: ** Hew Phat we declare a firm, 
unqualified adherence to the unwritten law of the re- 
public, which wisely, and under the sanction of the 
moet venerable of examples, limits the Presidential 
service of any citizen to two termes, and we, the Repub. 
licams of Pennevyivania, in recognition of th * inw, are 
unalterably Opposed to the election to the Presidency 
of any person for a third term,” 


fred 


FOREIGN NEWS. 

A speciat dispatch from Spain to the Londen Sta: 
ard reports that a Carlist battery at. Mount Kico hal 
fired on the Spanish squadron, killing the admiral in 
command, and wounding tour of his officers, 

The Prustian Upper House has passed the bill abre- 
rating articles 15, 16, and Is of the conetitution, regi 
tae the relations between churéh and etafe. 
vote wae 6 to Bille were aleo passed for the 
pression of convents, and relative to the adminirtra- 
tion of church property. 

The Prussian government, fearing disturbances, has 
forbidden processions in honor of the Pope's jubilee. 


In the British House of Commons, May #4, Mr. Dis«- 
racli, replying to a question put by the Marquis of 
llartington, said that it was true that the government 


had advised the Queen to make representations to 
Germany respecting the relations of that power with 
France. These representations had been made, anc 
were of such a nature as to correct misconceptions 
and insure peace. 

An Austrian ferry-boat, having on board a number 
of Roman Catholic pily ‘rime ou their Way to visit the 
shrines on the other side of the river Mur from Juden- 
burg, recentiv sunk in the middle of the stream, and 
seventy-six persons were drownec 

Information has been received at the Department of 
State at Wa®hington of the by acclama ition, 
-_ arch 22, by the Cortes of Portugal, of an act grant- 

ob al tree to the remaining Pertuguese 
a’ Or {rv 
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HAPPY AS A QUEEN. 


and South Carolina birds. 
which might better have 
been omitted from the 
programme. 

Our illustrations of 
this celebration, from 
sketches made on the 
spot, tell their own sto- 
ry. We may mention, 
however, that the sketch 
of CORNWALLISs's head- 
quarters represents the 
rear of the building oc 
cupied by the British 
general in 1780, the front 
having been modernized 
It is said to be the only 
relic standing of the old 
town of a hundred years 
ago. At present Char- 
lotte has between 5000 
and 6000 inhabitants. It 
is pleasantly situated on 
Sugar Creck, about twen- 
ty miles from the South 
Carolina line, and has 
fine railroad facilities. 
Its water-power is utilized 
by several cotton facto- 
ries, and the people are 
exhibiting an enterprise 
that will in time make 
Charlotte a centre of con- 
siderable trade and man- 
ufactuye. ‘The town is 
embowered in green trees, 
shrubbery, and flowers, 
and the residences are 
neat, and some very hand- 
some, With pretty clureh 
es, etc. ‘There are sey 
eral institutions of learn 
ing. ()ueen’s College or 
Museum was established 
here long before the Rey- 
olution, but the museum 
building and the court- 
house are both gone, and 
the site of the original 
Declaration is now com 
memorated by Ludepend 
THE PROCESSION, ' ence Square, 


MECKLENBURG. 


Tne ceremonies of the 
Centennial anniversary 
of the Mecklenburg Dec- 
laration of Independence 
opened at noon, May 1%, 
at Charlotte, North Car- 
olina. The controversy - 
of this Declaration has 
already been discussed at 
length in the Weekly, and 
we do not propose going 
into the vexed question 
now. Whatever the his- 
torian’s verdict may be, 
the people of North Car- 
Olina have. settled the 
point for themselves, and 
held a grand and enthu- 
siastic celebration of an 
event of which they are 
justly proud, Accord- 
ing to the authorities fol- 
lowed in this instance, a 
body of delegates met in 
the old court-house in 
Charlotte at noon on the 
19th of May, 1775, and 
a conference lasting 
all that day and night, Myr 2 i 
adopted resolutions de- hy! 
claring themselves ab- 


solved from all allegiance 
to the British crown. 

‘To celebrate this event - 
‘great crowds of people 
from all parts of North 
Carolina and the adjoin- 
ing States assembled at 
Charlotte on the 19th. 
The town was gayly dec- 
orated with flags, flowers, 
and evergreens, At noon 
the Stars and Stripes were 
hoisted on the Centen- 
nial flag-staff,.115 feet 
high, amidst enthusiastic 
cheering and the firing | | 
ofcannon. The speech- . 
es on the occasion wee 


eloquently patriotic. ‘The Governor of the State, 
the Hon. Curtis H. Brocpen, paid a glowing 
and poetical tribute to the old flag, which was re- 
ceived with hearty cheers. In the evening many 
dwellings were illuminated, and the flag-staff was 
hung with lanterns on lines stretching to the four 
corners of the square on which it stood. 

The next morning the town was thronged with 
visitors, the number present being estimated at 
over 40,000, The fair grounds, where the Dec- 
laration was read and the speeches were made, are 
about a mile from Independence Square, which is 
the centre of the town. In these grounds a large 
stand was erected for the orators of the day, the 
lion. Joun Kern, of North Carolina, and Con- 
gressman Bricut, of Tennessee. After the speech- 
es a banquet was served, and the people then re- 
turned to the town. ‘The evening was occupied 
: av with patriotic speeches and displays of fire-works. 

~ Among the side diversions of the day were races 
VISITORS FROM THE COUNTRY. and a grand cock-fight between North Carolina 
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THE NEW MASONIC TEMPLE. 


Tue imposing ceremonies 6f the dedication of 
the new Masonic Temple, at Sixth Avenue and 
Twenty-third Street, on the 2d of June, marked 
the consummation of a grand project set on 
foot more than thirty years ago. ‘That project 
was, primarily, the foundation of a fund which 
should be devoted to the endowment of an asy- 
lum where every one having a legitimate claim 


on the benevolence of the Masonic fraternity 
might be cared for in the most ample manner. 
This plan was soon extended so as to include the 
erection of a hall or temple in this city for the 
Grand Lodge and other Masonic bodies, the rev- 
enue to be devoted entirely to the support of the 
proposed aus) lum. 

In 1843 the Grand Lodge, at its annual ses- 
sion, adopted a definite plan of operations. ‘The 
project at once enlisted the active sympathy of 


——— 


THE CHAPTER ROOM. 
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THE MASONIC TEMPLE—EXTERIOR VIEW. 


rapidly increased by donations and judicious in- 
vestments in New York real estate, and in 1866 
the fund amounted to over $117,000. It was 
then decided to purchase land, and after realizing 
from their investments, the trustees purchased 
the church property on the corner of Grand and 
Crosby streets for ®120,000, the whole of which, 
with the legal expenses, was paid within a vear. 


| 
| 


| the Masonic fraternity throughout the State. | A Masonic fair held there in 1867 netted over 
| The first subscription, amounting to $300, was 


$50,000, In 1869 the Grand Street property 
was sold, at a net profit of nearly $50,000 on 
the origjnal investment. Subscriptions continued 
to come in, and in May, 1870, the fund amount 
ed to more than $380,000, The annual report 
in 1872 showed nearly #700,000 in hand, in- 
eluding the land purehased in 1869 on the 


northeast corner of Sixth Avenue and Twenty-, 


third Street, paid for in full and held free of in- 
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THE COMMANDERY ROOM. 


THE NEW MASONIC TEMPLE, TWENTY-THIRD STREET AND SIXTH AVENUF, NEW YORK. 
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cumbrance. In 1873 the summary of the report 
showed $837,338 01 of assets, against $301,000 
of liabilities, $200,000 of which were in the shape 
of Masonic Hall bonds. ‘The report of 1874 
showed $932,757 04 of assets, against $352,710 
of liabilities. 

The Grand Ledge, at its annual meeting in 
June, 1869, directed the work of construction to 
be commenced immediately; and the Building 
Committee invited the submission of plans from 
leading architects. ‘Those of Mr. NaroLteon Le 
Bren were accepted, and he was instructed to 
prepare the necessary working plans and speci- 
fications, and to proceed with the work of con- 
struction with all possible dispatch. ‘The corner- 
stone was laid, with imposing ceremonies, on the 
&th of June, 1870, in the presence of an immense 
concourse of the craft. Under the supervision 
of Mr. Le Bruw the work was pressed forward 
with energy, and in June, 1873, was ready, 
though still in an unfinished state, for the meet- 
ing of the Grand Lodge. Its completion and 
dedication this year afforded an opportunity for 
the grandest public display ever made by the 
Masons of America. ‘Thousands of the frater- 
nity, many from remote parts of the country, 
and honored guests from foreign lands, gathéred 
to take part in the memorable event. 

Our space will allow of a brief description only 
of this magnificent structure. It is a fine spec- 
imen of the French Renaissance, with a front of 
141 feet on Twenty-third Street, and of ninety- 
one feet nine inches on Sixth Avenue. Of its 
five stories the first is in the massive and simple 
Tuscan style, and the other stories merease in 
lightness and richness through the Ionic, Corinth- 
ian, and Composite orders successively, until the 
Mansard or fitth story is reached. 

The main front-comprises a central columni- 
ated pavilion fifty feet wide, in which the granite- 
work extending through the Mansard is capped 
by a quadrangular dome, on each side of which 
are two curtains, containing niches for allegoric- 
al statues, and at each angle heavily rusticated 
pavilions twenty-six feet wide, which form a mass- 
ive frame-work to the design. ‘These rusticated. 
pavilions are repeated at the angles of the Sixth 
Avenue facade; the intermediate space being dec- 
orated with pilasters to harmonize with the cen- 
tral division of the Twenty-third Street front. 
The height from the sidewalk to the main cor- 
nice is ninety-four feet. ‘The Mansard pavilions 
at each angle of the building extend thirty feet 
higher, and the dome, overtopping all, and giving 
a pyramidical outline to the structure, reaches an 
altitude of 165 feet from the street. ‘The foun- 
dations are sunk twelve feet below-the street, and 
the whole is built on solid rock, 

The first floor is divided into spacious and well- 
lighted stores, ‘The main entrance is through a 
portico at the southwest curtain, flanked on each 
side. By elegant Masonic bronze columng, and 
leading by a grand marble stairway to the main 
hall in the second story, twenty by sixty, by twen- 
ty-eight feet high, communicating with the Grand 
Lodge Room, eighty-five by ninety-two fees, and 
the parlors of the Grand Lodge officers. The 
library is in the mezzanine story. ‘The third 


‘story, twenty-one feet high, contains the ‘Tuscan, 


Doric, Ionic, and Livingston lodge-rooms; the 
fourth story, twenty feet high, the Corinthian, 
Composite, and Clinton lodge-rooms, and also 
the Egyptian or Chapter Room. ‘The whole of 
the fifth story is devoted to the commanderies 
and A. and A. Rite, and consists of the Asylum, 
Council-Chamber, Banqueting Hall, and Armo- 
ry, the latter containing 630 closets. ‘The fur- 
niture and fixtures throughout are designed es- 
pecially to hharmonize- with the architectural 
character of each room. ‘The total cost of the 
ground, building, and furniture has been about 
$1,500,000. 

In connection with this article we give the por- 
trait.of Mr. E_tuwoop E, Tuorne, Most Wor- 
shipful Grand Master of Free and Accepted Ma- 
sons in the State of New York, a gentleman 
whose zealous, untiring, and intelligent.devotion 
to Masonry has won for him eminence in the 
craft. Our illustrations of the exterior of the 
building and of two of the rooms, engraved from 
photographs by ANTHONY, will give our readers a 
good idea of the grandeur and the eleg: ince of 
this stately structure. 


WARD OR WIFE? 


A Romance. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
‘SWEET SORROW —SWEETER JOY. 


A pistaxt clock has twice chimed the quar- 
ters since Jim found his love under the oak- 
trees, As the first daze of their meeting passes 
away they wake to the reality of their bliss. 
Minnie is the first to speak. 

‘* Oh, Jim,” she murmurs, *‘ how often I have 

walked up and down here, telling you all about 
my struggles with myself, and how sad I felt, 
just as if you were there, making the most bare- 
faced love to you all the time!” Rosy face hid- 
den on his breast. ‘* What can you think of 
me? By-the-way,” looking up at him with a 
bright laugh, **how is it you are here at all? 
Nobody knew where you were; indeed, there 
was a funny okl man here the ‘other day who 
wanted your address, and we had to send him 
on to Malaise. Explain yourself!” 

‘Well, darling, if you must know,” says Jim, 
witha sigh, ** I came to say good-by befure start- 
ing suddenly for the East.’ 

** Oh, indeed ! !” nestling up closer to him. 

“T came,” he resumes, rucfully, ‘‘ to tell you 
I couldn’ t be present at the wed: ling. My treas- 
ure,” with a small shower of kisses, ‘*could I 
have borne it ?” 


** I had got it put off, though, you know,” she 


returns, ** Wasn't it good of me, Jim?” Then, 
her eves dancing, ** But you went mind being 
present at my wedding now, Crabs dear, will 
you 7” 

As Crabs is answering this impertinent ques- 
tion in a way that occupies all his attention, the 
boom of a gong comes sounding down the gar- 
den. ‘They are too happy to listen to any thing 
except their own murmured words, and the gong 
sounds again unnoticed. 

So also, unsteady and white-faced, a tall figure 
finds its way back to the house along the grass, 
as it had come, unnoticed. 

How quickly the moments fly! 

** Look out, Min! Listen!” 
hand and picking up his fallen hat. 

** Miss Goring! Miss Gering!” 

A footman clattering down the path. 

‘* Beg pardon, miss,” looking curiously at Jim, 
**dinner’s been served nearly a quarter of an 
hour. Couldn't find you any where, miss.” 

‘* Come along, Jim,” she says, passing before 
the astonished servant ; ** give me yout arm, and 
well soon relieve their anxiety. Im sure the 
colonel must be swearing.” 

‘* Wicked old man,” laughs her lover. 
for a good old crusted surprise !” 

Five minutes more, and Jim is elbowing Mrs. 
Ferrers into the dining-room in the midst of a 
torrent of questions and much hilarity. His 
host alternates spoonfuls of mullagatawny with 
a running fire of chaff, and calls his gods to wit- 
ness that he will commit him for trespass and 
entry with buarglarious intent—possibly for at- 
tempt at abduction of heiress. 

‘** By George, Sir!” with a guffaw, ‘ 
Regy say when he hears of that, eh 7” 

Minnie drops her handkerchief, and is a long 
time searching for it; but the hot blood still ebbs 
and flows under that pearly skin in painful con- 
sciousness as she riscs. 

** By-the-way,” breaks in Mrs. Morant, who is 
dining here to-night, ** what has become of Mr. 
Dane? He went out about half an hour ago to 
look for Minnie down the garden, and he has not 
appeared since, Isn't he coming to dinner?” 

‘*Went up stairs for a minute,” answers the 
colonel; ** nose bleeding, I think, or something. 
Lucky we asked him for this evening,” turning 
to Jim, wasn't it? Youll be glad to see him; 
eh, my boy? You'll have lots to say to each 
other. a here he is.” 

Enter Sane, very pale, 


dropping her 


‘* Now 


‘what ‘ll 


a set smile on his lips. 


** Ah, “Tregarv: in, how are vou?” shaking 
hands across an epergne. ‘They told me a 


strange gentleman had come unexpectedly ; kuew 
it must be you.” 

**Stick a knife into him!’ cries the head of 
the table; ** call him out, the villain! Ile made 
Minnie late for dinner, and it's my private opin 
ion has been proposing to her a hurried flight 
with him to Cairo, and a commission as Vivau- 
diere in the Viceroy’s guards,” 

Minnie breaks into a nervous little fit of laugh- 
ter, and shakes a small fist at the colonel. Jim 
leans back in his chair‘laughing too, vainly at 
tempting the while to keep the mad love out of 
his eyes, as he looks over the table at his dar 
ling, and thinks how blessed a thing ii is to be 
loved with such abandonment. She would fol- 
low him to the end of the world, and he knows 
it. ‘Thank God, every body else will have a 
chance of knowing it too, soon! 

** Never mind what the colonel says, Tregar- 
van,” returns Regy, quietly; ** I fancy you have 
a better future in store for Minnie than that.” 

Jim bites his lip, and becomes thoughtful. 

Bah! how could he know, atter all? Conver- 
sation resumed with renewed spirit. And. so the 
hour slips away, and the meal comes to an end. 


** Come for a turn in the garden, will you? I 
must be off soon.” 

The last chords of a selection from J Puritant 
crash out, and Minnie rises from the piano with 
sparkling eyes, and walks forth demurely on to 
the terrace. She is glad of an excuse to escape 
from the room; glad to get into thé cool niglit 
air, where she need not be afraid of betraying 
her excess of joy. ‘The greatness .of her bliss 
oppresses her; she longs to dance, to sing, to 
tell every body of what has befallen her. Regy 
has never seen her look so magnificently fair. 

They stroll along, among the heavy scent of 
the flowers, in silence. Now is the time to tell 
him, poor fellow! but how can she break it to 
him? How can she make him understand how 
impossible it is that things should have been 
otherwise ? how make him believe her great pity 
for him? Now is the time to tell him, but how 
can she convince him that she plighted him her 
troth in all good faith; that, but for the merest 
chance, she would still be his ? 

She is so indescribably happy that she almost 
wishes she could make him happy too. But 
there is only one man in the wide world for her, 
and she can find no comfort for another but to 
confess him the truth as tenderly as may be. 

‘* Minnie, answer me honestly,” Dane blurts 
out at last, stopping suddenly, and facing round 
upon her, ** how long have you loved Jim ?” 

Ile knows it! How fierce are his eves, how 
they glitter in the dim light! An interval, his 
face twitching as he watches her lips. 

** Ah, Regy,” she answers, **I couldn't help 
it. If he had not loved me I should have con- 
quered myself. I thought he did not care, but 
he does.” 

Her voice has never sounded so passionately 
sweet ; this glory has never irradiated her beauty 
thus-for him. 

** How long have you loved Jim ?” he repeats, 
with an effort. 

She looks up at the wakeful stars. 

**Since—that day—at the cascade.” Then 
quickly, ° ‘But how can you have found out? 
Hiow is it that—” 

“I went to find you,” he interrupts, harshly, 
“this evening in the plantation, and I saw and 
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heard what I would have rather died than see 
and hear. I was not spying on you; I give you 
my word.I got away as soon as I could, without 
falling down by the way. I believe I was as 
near fainting as eve I was in my life.” <A bitter 
laugh, 

‘*It was an accidental meeting, Regv,” she 
cries; **it was, indeed. Oh, dont laugh like 
that! Look—Jim came this evening to say 
good-by ; he couldn't bear to be at the wedding; 
and he was walking up through the plantation, 
when he heard me say something”—hanging her 
pretty head—** something that made him under- 
stand that—that I had put off the marriage be- 
cause I didn’t love you enough, and because I 
still loved him too much; and then—” 

‘*(;od! don't go on!” breaks in Dane: 
believe you, Minnie,. But, oh, heavens! why did 
you accept me if you loved him ?” 

She takes his ha@#l, looking into his suffering 
face with pitiful eves. 

‘*T was so wretched, and you were so kind; 
I despaired of all else; and I was fond of yon, 
and thought that I should love you in time. 
But, you know, Jim does care for me; he did 
all alovg.” 

A long sad pause. 

**What a fool lam!” he murmurs, gulping 
down his grief. ** Listen, Minnie; I won't keep 
you long; I have only a few words more to say. 
When we were walking in the hotel garden at 
Malaise—you remember?” tossing his auburn 
curls off his forehead—** I made a vow to my- 
self; it was this: that I would never, by any act 
of mine, bring the tears into your soft eyes. I 
am going to keep my promise.” 

He stops a moment, and resumes : 

**You are engaged to me; you love Captain 
Tregarvan, Poor as he is—don’t speak vet— 
poor as he is, you are willing to share his pov- 
erty; you will glory in helping him on; you 
will be happy with him (God give you all the 
happiness | wish you, my darling!); but if you 
thenght you had broken your faith with me 
your happiness would not be perfect ;” a deep 
breath. *You are free. God bless you, Min- 
nie—beautiful Mirmie! He only knows how I 
love you, Good- by! 

He presses her hand to his lips, 
away toward the house. 

‘**Ah, Regy, forgive me!” she 
“*Regy, forgive me before vou go!” 

** Forgive you for my being unable to win 
your love!” Very sadly, ** Well, darling, if it 
will put you at rest, I forgive you, and [ shall 
love you forever, ‘There, don't cry, little one; 
think how happy you have made two months of 
my life. (,00d by, my darling ; good-by = 

And he has vanished through the darkness. 


and turns 


sobs out > 


The Kaiserhof Hotel, Ems. A bright sunny 
room; open windows, giving ou Waving trees 
and a wall of fragrant mountains, whose pine- 
clad crests tower above the promenade, already 
thronged with gay costumes on their way back 
trom an early dose of the waters. 

breakfast things glittering on the table, and 
Minnie ‘Tiegarvan deftly pouring out cottee tor 
a certain stalwart gentleman, who sits slippered 
and loose-jacketed at her side, casting his eye 
over the columns of a Zimes that has just ar- 
rived with the letters, 

** Monsieur est servi,”’ she says, passing round 
him to put down the cup at his elbow, with a 
praiseworthy attempt to look matronly in her 
fresh white wrapper and pink ribbons ; but, for 
all her affected staidness- of demeanor, she must 
needs deposit i little kiss, from behind him, on 
the top of his forehead, and is consequently cap- 
tured and summarily dealt with. 

**Poor dear litthe me! Can't even go near 
its great ugly husband without being treated like 
this!” seat resumed in gleeful misery. ‘‘I say, 
(Crabs, don't keep all the news to yourself. What 
is that bit you are so absorbed in?” 

Jim looks up with a bright smile. 
er interesting, Min, 
Reading : 


** It's rath- 
Ill give it you in full.” 


***On the 2d inst., at the parish church of Holyoak, 
near- Leamington, by the Rev. Alfred Ferrers, Rector 
of Southmead, assisted by the Rev. Charles Wincham, 
Vicar of Holyoak, Sir James Tregarvan, Bart., of Cas- 
tle Tregarvan, Cornwall, to Wilhelmina, only danugh- 
ter of the late Hon, John Goring, formerly Captain in 
her Majesty's 9th Hussars.’ 


** There, Lady Tregarvan ; 
of that ?” 

** Oh dear,” with just the slightest pout, ‘‘ what 
a flourish of trumpets about our quiet little mar- 
riage! And yet, you base man, I do believe, if 
I hadn't seen that bit vou cut out of the news- 
paper one day, I should never have know n you 
had any property at all till this moment. 

‘It was such fun,” he continues, opening his 
letters, ** to hear you contriving all sorts of finan- 
cial plots and economic conspiracies, to hear you 
map out a future, which, by-the-way, seemed to 
consist principally in hard work for you and be- 
atitude for me; it almost made me wish I was 
hard up. Letter from the colonel: ‘My dear 
Jim’—hum, ah—‘ Mrs. Morant has left us— 
gone to Baden with her married sister—hum, 
hum—‘ Margaret has a severe cold—contined to 
her room—misses our dear Minnie very much’ 
—our dear Minnie, indeed! of course they miss 
you; beastly rude if they didn’t—hum—‘ Yours 
attec., Bertie Ferrers. P.S.—Poor Dane is off 
for change of scene to New York by to-day's 
mail. He looked very bad last time I saw 
him.’” 

** Poor old Regy!" 
tening eyes. 

‘‘Suppose it were I, Min,” drawing her to 
him fondly —_°*° suppose T had said good-by, and 
was on my way to Egypt, looking bad ?” 

‘Oh, Jim, I am very, very sorry for him; 
but I couldn't lose you!” 

‘* He is not hopeless,” 
der voice ; 


what do you think 


sighs Minnie, with glis- 


whispers the deep ten- 


**the vovage will do him good: he. 
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will come back himself again. 
man; it would have killed me. 

Presently Jim picks up the letter, and eo ntin. 
nes: *** P.P.S.—Camille writes to say he | 
found a house to suit him, on your lame ole. 
tate; in his own words, “all that there js of 
most gentle in way of chalets.” Ile will be 
fixture by the time you come hack.’ 

‘Dear little man,” cries Mi nnie, am 
fond of him! Do von know, Jim, I faney ] 
like him so much because in. one point we . 
exactly alike.” 

** What's that ?” inquires he, expectantly. 

** We both love you better than any thing else 
in this big beautiful world.’ 

THE END. 


I Was a broken 


ure 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE 

Aw important movement in the line of Am, 
ican fish-culture has lately been made in the way 
of introducing the carp into the United Stat, 
Mr. Hessen, well known in connection 
with the transportation of the eggs of the Rhi 
salmon to the United ites, having left Ne 
York on the Ist of May by the Bremen stean r 
Donau for Ahe purpose of obtaining the best F 
ropean varieties of this fish for the United States 
Fish Commission. These he expects to procur 
to the best advantage in Hungary, where thy: 
are several varieties much superior to those 
Which are cultivated in France, England, and 
Western Germany. 

There appear to be as many varieties of ¢ rp 
as there are of domestic fowl: and while 
are lank, bony, and insipid, others are tender, 
swect, and firm. There is also a great difference 
in the rapidity of their growth, some making a 
much greater weight of flesh in a given time 
than others. Among the finer varieties of the 
earp are two, known respectively as the mirro: 
and the leather carp. The mirror carp is nearly 
scaleless, with the exception of a row along tl. 
lateral line, which by their size are very prom 
inent. The leather carp is entirely without 
scales, although it does not appear to be c=)» 
cially tender on that account. Both of thes 
fish attain an average weight of from one and a 
half to three pounds in the course of three years, 
and grow much larger in time. 

The merits of the carp for introduction into 
the United States consist in the fact that they 
are an extremely hardy fish, and can be kept in 
limited quantities of water without particular 
regard to the temperature, They promise, in- 
deed, to answer the great need of the Southern 
States from their thriving in very warm water, 
any mill-pond or ditch, however warm, being fit 
for their abode, provided there be an abundance 
of vegetable growth. Unlike the trout and black 
bass, the carp can live very largely upon plant 
matter, and is very fond of water-cresses and 
similar substances, although a grasshopper or 
worm, or other similar object, is not disdained. 

The value of the carp as an article of food has 
been considerably depreciated by writers in the 
United States, but without just cause. Little 
is known of them here, and the experiences of 
American visitors to Europe, who have been ac- 
customed to the choicer fishes of this continent, 
are frequently influenced by their acquaintance 
With the poorer kinds. 

Some years ago Mr. Ronert L. Petz is said to 
have imported some of these fish into his ponds 
near the Hudson River, and which are said to 
have escaped and multip lied considera ly in that 
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stream. Not _— quently specimens of a carp- 
like fish are taken; but these, so far as they 
have been critically examined, have proved to 


be gold-tish. which have not become colored. ne 
is well known that the red gold-tish is simply : 

red variety of an olive-colored fish, which, a 

long as it is bred in confinement, maintains its 
characteristics after attaining a certain age. 
When allowed to’run wild, however, a consider- 
able portion of the fish retain their olive hue, al- 
though a greater or less number assumes the red. 

The most recent experiment in regard to the 
introduction of the carp has been that of Mr. 
Poppy, in California, who, it is said, has met 
with great success in his enterprise. 

Besides the carp, Mr. Hessei has been in- 
structed to bring back specimens of the Euro- 
pean tench and one or two other species of 
desirable fishes. The tench belongs to the ( - 
prinida, and attains a very considerable size, and 
has also the merit of being able to actually live 
and thrive in mud. When kept in a pond with 
a muddy bottom, and which dries up occasion- 

y, the tench imbeds itself to a considerable 
depth in the mud, and remains there, although 
the surface becomes hard and packed, until a 
subsequent rain brings about conditions favora- 
ble for its emergence. 

Persons interested in the introduction of the 
earp and tench do not maintain that they are 
equal to salmon, trout, Spanish mackerel, or 
other of our finer fishes ; but whatever be their 
relative degree of excellence, the fact that they 
can be cultivated in on so muddy or sg warm 
as to unfit it for the better kinds of fishes, and 
that the yare vege table feede rs, notre quiring nr- 
tificial culture for their support, is a sufficient. 
warrant for any efforts to make them common 
in the United States. 


Tl + Academy announces the fitting out of an 
Itali a African expedition, which, landing on the 
shores of the Red Sea, expects to proceed to An- 
kober, the capital of the Abyssinian kingdom of 
Shoa, and thence over the almost entirely un 
known region te the westward across the Galla 
country in the direction of the Victoria Nyanza, 
This region is believed to be especially interest- 
ing to the traveler and naturalist, being mount 
ainous, and having a climate analogous to that 
of the Abyssinian highlands, ‘ 

Dr. J. A. KReENNER, of the ational Museum 
of Buda-Pesth, gives an account of a visit to the 
famous ice cave near Dobschau, in the spr ing of 
1873. It is located in the *‘Goelnitzer’”’ V; alle v, 
and is excavated in triassic limestone. From 
the evtrance the trend of the cave is downward, 
a large mass of stratified ice, partly tr: insparent, 
partly translucent, forming the floor of the hi vli- 
er and larger portions, while numerous stalac- 
tites and stalagmites of ice (the former hollow) 
ornament the ceiling and walls, forming at times 
exceedingly picturesque groups. Frozen water- 
falls are found near the lower portions of the 
cave. The ice which serves as a floor is so com- 
pact and so smooth as lo furnish excellent skat- 
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‘og. The water that does not freeze runs off to 
| . lower portions into a muss of debris, and ap- 
’ ~ars as a spring on the side of the mountain 

eontaining the cave. A number of obse rvations 

vive the mean tempe rature of the cave at —U.S6° 

(.. while outside it was +3.55°C. Dr. KRENNER 

states Various reasons why the temperature can 

remain so low, and thus render possible the per- 

«ijstence of ice, as follows: the cave has only one 

very small entrance, from which it runs down- 

ward throughout its entire extent; the water 
that is not frozen has an opportunity to flow 

without Stagnating, or melting the ice; the 

someon of the entrance is such that the sun 
never reaches it, therefore it must be compara- 

tively cool; acurrent of cold air passes upward 
through the cave, tending to produce low tem- 
perature, 

For the purpose of furnishing a guide to In- 
dian agents and persons interested in illustra- 
ting the ethnology of the American Indians at 
tlre Centennial, the Smithsonian Institution in- 
vited Professor O. T. Mason, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, Washington, to prepare a series of in- 
structions, which have just been printed by the 
Indian Bureau. In this we have a preliminary 
division of the subject under the heads of Man, 
His Surroundings or Environment, and His Cul- 
ture. The last is subdivided into the means of 
subsistence, habitation, vessels, utensils, cloth- 
ing, adornment, implements of general use, of 
war and the chase, etc., means of motion and 
transportation, measuring or valuing, writing, 
vames and pastimes, music, art, language and 
literature, domestic life, social life, government, 
and religion. 

Under each of these heads is a large number 
of subdivisions, so that it will be extrethely dif- 
ticult to come across any article not included in 
this list. The enumeration is based upon that 
of the National Ethnological Museum, and will 
be made the basis of the ethnological exhibition 
at the Centennial. It is hoped that the meas- 
ures about to be taken by the Indian Bureau in 
following out this list will be successful, and 
that the display at Philadelphia will be every 
thing that can be desired, in view of the large 
number of foreign ethnologists who are expected 
to be present. 


JOANNON has made a communication to the 
Academy of Sciences in Paris upon the method 
udopted by him in freshening the saline lands in 
the South of France, so as to make them avail- 
able for agriculture, There are immense tracts 
along the coast of the Medittrranean, from Arles 

Port Vendres, which are entirely unproduct- 
ive in consequence of the amount of salt which 
they contain. The process adopted .by him 
consists first in draining, then in ditching to a 
depth of about two feet, and then damming and 
covering with fresh-water. The water filters 
through the soil, and dissolving the salt con- 
tained therein, runs off by the drains. This 
operation is to be continued, with submersion 
from three to five months, according to the na- 
ture of the soil. After this the layer between 
the level of the drain and the surface of the field 
will be sufficiently free from salt to be capable 
of cultivation. In one establishment near Nar- 
bonne, a property which before drainage was 
worth $750, was in a few years raised in value to 
$8500, 


The opening of the Zoological Station estab- 
lished at Naples by Dr. ANTON DOHREN was held 
in April, on which occasion Professor PANCERI, 
of the University of Naples, thanked Dr. Domkn 
in the name of Italy for his great efforts in car- 
rying forward the important work to a success- 
ful result. One part of the endowment of this 


‘establishment consists in the renting, at a cer- 


tain rate per annum, of working tables to vari- 
ous countries or institutions, this carrying with 
it the privilege of a supply of animals, and other 
facilities. The countries which have already en- 
gaged tables are Prussia, Italy, Russia, Austria, 
Bavaria, Baden, Holland, Saxony, Alsace and Lor- 
raine, Mecklenburg, and the University of Cam- 


bridge, 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


PRELIMINARY arrangements have recently been made 
for the establishment and endowment of an American 
College of Musicinthis city. The origin of this scheme 
hae aroused a good deal of public curiosity, as the 
founder is an unknown gentleman of great wealth, 
who proposes to devote about $1,000,000 to this object, 
and by his own desire the name of the generous donor 
is kept a profound secret. Several prominent gentle- 
men have been called upon to assist in carrying out 
the plan of the proposed institution, and to act as 
trustees. It is probable that the College of Music will 
he located in Central Park, in the vicinity of the new 
Museum of Art and the Lenox Library. The plans 
suggested for the building include class-rooms for the 
students, galleries for painting and statuary, an opera- 
house, and apartments for lady pupils, where they may 
reside while receiving instruction. Payment for les- 
sons, board, etc., will be required of all who are able to 
pay; but pupils who have capacity, and are destitute 
of means, will receive instruction free of charge, if of 
American parentage. A proposed feature of the col- 
lege, which is specially attractive, is a floral park, 
where an artificial) temperature may be maintained for 
singers during those parts of the year which are so 
trving to the voice. The financial affairs of the pro- 
wae college will be in the hands of experienced busi- 
ness men,and assurances of support have been re- 
ceived from every side. One gentleman who has long 
had in mind the idea of establishing such an institu- 
tion has offered the sum of $500,000, which will be re- 
ceived as a gift to the general fund. Another friend 
has offered $100,000 as a loan until the college shall be- 
come self-supporting. It is stated that letters have 
been received from a large number of American stu- 
dents now in France and Germany expressing their 
dgsire to enter the college as soon as it is ready for the 
eception of pupils, It is expected that some suitable 
building will be selected by the trustees for temporary 
use, and that the American College of Music will open 
in the fall. The permanent building will be com- 
menced as soon as a plan is received which shall meet 
ipproy al. 
first page, we 
may mention that the Inman steam-ship City of Ches- 
er takes out, free of charge, the American riflemer 
who are to participate in the forth-coming rifle match 
in Ireland. This jie a graceful act of courtesy. As the 
Inman steam-ehipe are well Known to make rapid and 
safe trips, the average paseages of the City of Cheater 


Ay ropos of Vr. Nast’s CATTOON On our 
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last year from New York to Queenstown having been 
cight days and five hours, our American champions 
and their friends may count upon an agreeable and 
quick transit across the Atlantic. Don voyage to the 
good ship and its living freight! 


As one of the attractions of the Centennial at Phila- 
delphia, a grand regatta will be held on the Schuylkill, 
to which boating clubs of all nations will be invited. 
London, Liverpool, and Paris clubs have promised to 
take part in this regatta; also crews from Canada, Ire- 
land, and Germany. It is also proposed that there be 
an international college race, in which it seems proba- 
ble that either the Oxford or the Cambridge crew wil! 
take part. Various other contests are suggested, and 
prizes offered to the winning crews. 

“The Falconer,” a etatue presented to the city by 
George Kemp, has been placed in position in Centra! 
Park, upon a ledge west of the Terrace: The statue is 
of bronze, designed by George Simmonds, of Kome, 
and cast by the late Clementi Papi, of Florence. It 
represents a young man dressed in doublet and hose, 
with a hawk poised for flight upon his ontstretched 
left hand. 


From Missouri, Kansas, and from some sections of 
Illinois come alarming reports concerning the pros- 
pect of another grasshopper plague. Already in some 
localities these pests have devoured every green thing. 
Farmers seriously apprehend the total destruction of 
crops. 


The Legislature of Michigan has paseed acts author- 
izing the addition to the State University of a Homeo- 
pathic College, a College of Mining, Civil Engineering, 
Metallurgy, Architecture, and Design, and a College of 
Dentistry, and also a State Hospital. 

A bill recently Introduced into the English Hous 
ot Lorda, “for regulating the practice of vivisection,” 
proposes to enact that vivisection shall be performed 
only in places registered for the purpose, thatan in- 
spector of anatomy may at any time visit and inspect 
these places, and that vivisection shal! not be perform- 
ed on any animal unless anwsthetics are employed. A 
justice of the peace, on receiving information on oath 
that there ia reasonable ground to believe that vivi- 
sections are performed in an unregistered place, may 
grant a search-warrant. Offenses against the act are 
to be punishable by a penalty not exceeding £20, and 
they may be prosecuted before a court of summary ju- 
risdiction. 


An “old relic” was found in Jersey City not long 
since. Old relics are very fashionable nowadays. 
was a bound volume of the New York Erening Poet, 
a complete file for the first two years of its existence. 
It contained the first issue, dated November 16, 1801, 
with a prospectus written by the editor. This volume 
contains many matters of historical interest. 


This 


During the month of April no leas than 12,435 letters® | 


and 4556 postal cards were delivered at Harvard Uni- 
Those students must do something besides 
studying. 


The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren is now established at 860 Broadway, corner of 
Seventeenth Street. There are between three and four 
hundred members, and it is the intention to give faith- 
ful and diligent attention to all cases of cruelty to 
children. Nevertheless the society will exerciac great 
care in privately investigating all cases before public 
action is taken. 


The following bit is said to be extracted from a croas- 
examination in a New York court: 

Y. *“* Did you not at one time live at Trenton, New 
Jersey 

A. ** Yea, Sir.” 

yy. “* How long did you reside there ?” 

A. **Two years.” 

What was your businese 

A. “I carried on no business.” 

Y. * Where did you live ?” 

A. “ With a Mr. Yard.” 

Y. ** Did he keep a hotel or private boarding-honse ? 

fine question being unanswered, plaintifl’s counse! 
continued as follows: 

Q. “ Did not Mr. Yard have charge of the State-pris- 
on, and did you not board with him? 

A. You. 


The cannon contest between the students of Prince- 
ton and Rutgers colleges is amicably settled. This is 
the brief history of the war: There were two cannon, 
relics of the Revolutionary war, set up on the campus 
of Princeton College, one of large size, the other small- 
er. Both had been captured from the British at the 
battle of Princeton. The emaller had remained ever 
since that event in Princeton, but during the war of 
1812 the large gun was taken to New Brunewick for 
its defense. It was left onthe borders of the town, 
and was returned to Princeton many years ago. The 
etudents of Princeton have at times boasted on ac- 
count of these trophies of the Revolution, and the be- 
lief grew up among the students of Rutgers that one 
of the cannon at Princeton was formerly in the pos- 
session of their college. One night last April a num- 
ber of Rutgers students went to Princeton and carried 
to New Brunewick the smaller cannon, which had 
been in Princeton nearly one hundred years They 
met no opposition, as it was vacation; but a great 
commotion followed, and ihe restoration of the can- 
non was demanded. Committees were finally appoint- 
ed by the faculties of the two colleges to decide upon 
the matter. Meanwhile the Princeton students under- 
took some private revenge, and abstracted some mus 
kets, etc., from Rutgers College armory. But the ap- 
pointed committee# met, the facts were stated, the 
agreement made, and the cannon restored to the cam- 
pus of Princeton College amidst great excitement. The 
abstracted muskets have als6 been returned to Rutgers. 


From St. M: iTy ‘a, Scilly tales ‘re comes a 
account of the burial, at Hugh Town, of bodies that 
had been found or washed ashore—bodies from the 
wrecked Schiller. The moet careful preparations pos- 
sible were made for decent interments, as the follow- 
ing extract will shown 

** All business was suspended, and the whol? of the 
inhabitante attended. The islands can not boast of 
hearse or mourning-coach, and to have carried by hand 
thirty-seven bodies would have been more than the 
limited male population of St. Mary’s could have ac- 
complished. And yet the spectacle was exceedingly 


solemn. it moved the stoutest to tears, The coffins 
were borne on little leva] carts, drawn hy thie 
shagcy ponies of the island. Fach pony Was ane 
slowly did the procession Move Im file that 
it was long ere the thirty-seventh cart passed out of 
the spacious court-yard. All the coffins were painted 


black, and every one was bestrewn with flowers gath- 
ered from the blooming gardens of the Scillonidna, 


Thouch far away from their homes, the deceased were 


not buried without some token of loving care... Herr 
Reiderer, one of the saved, followed behind the coffin 
containing the bodies of his wife and child. Around 
one coffin were gathered the Good Te mnplars of the 
island: some token found on the body revealed to 
them that the deceased he longed to th at order....The 
piace of intefment was a mile away from the pier, in 
the church-yard of the former c apital. The way to it 
lay over a rugged road, commanding a view of the sea 
all round. In the church- yard two large graves had 
been dug, and into them the coffins were piled. Two 
interments had taken place previously ; but, in view 
of the large number of bodies to be buried, it was 
found impossible to have single graves for all. While 
the funeral was proceeding a message was received, 

requesting that two of the bodies should be kept dn- 
interred till friends arrived. These bodies were ac- 
cordingly returned to the pier.” : 


One of the greatest sales of pictures at anction 
which have occurred in recent times took place not 
long ago at Christy's, in London—the aale of the Man- 
ley Hall Gallery. The total sum taken for 159 pictures 
was £97,783, an average of over £600 for each picture. 
Not less than twenty-seven pictures brought over 
£100 apiece. Turner's “ Grand Canal, Venice,” which 
was originally painted for 300 guineas, was sold for 
700 guineas. It is said to be one of the moat beautiful 
pictures in the world. A painting by Frith, “ Before 
Dinner at Boswell’s Lodgings,” brought 4850 cuineas. 
Two pictures of Millais brought high prices. One, 
known as “ Jephthah, “sold for 3800 guineas; another, 
“Chill October,” for 3100 guineas. These four pic- 
tures, as well as many others, were purchased by Mr. 
Aguew, 4 dealer. 


REL IGIOU S INTELL IGENC E. 


Calendar. 


JUNE. 
Friday, 11.—St. Barnabas, 
13.—Third Sunday after Trinity 


Sunday, 20.--Fourth Sunday after Trinity. 
Thursday, 24.—Nativity of St. John the Baptist. 
Sunday,  27.—Fifth Sunday after Trinity. 


Tuesday, 29.—Si. Peter. 


JULY. 
Sunday, 4.—Sixth Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday, 11.—Seventh Sanday after Trinity. 
Sunday, Ix.— Eighth Sunday after Trinity. 


Sunday, %.—St.James; Ninth Sanday after Trinity. 


Tur labors of the American evangelists in Fu- 
rope are stil attended with results which are 
without a parallel in modern religious history. 
The latter part of April and the first days of 
Muy were spent by Mr. R. PEARSALL Surn at 
Elberteld and Barmen, inGermany. These con 
ticuous cities have long been centres of impor- 
tant missionary operations, Their united pop- 
ulation is 160,000. The andiences on secular 
days tilled the largest halls, and on Sunday, 
Mav 2, the crowds were divided into audiences 
of 2500 euch, which were suc essively a@dressed., 
Among the persons in attendanee were Profess- 
or CHRISTLIEB and numerous students of the 
University of Bonn, which is not fur distant. 
An eye-witness writes that ‘*‘ wherever the servy- 
ices are held in Germany the same scenes of 
gathering crowds, in silent and often tearful in- 
terest, are Rich and poor, learned and ig- 
norant, old and young, come In numbers, often 
journeying whole days to attend. Conservative 
and cautious almost to an infirmity, the great 
and good men of Germany are anxiously, but 
with admirable candor, watching these move- 
ments, and inquiring how, without too rude a 
shock to their time-honored habits of religious 
life, the Anglo-Saxon methods of reaching the 
hearts of the masses can be adopted in Ger- 
many.” From Barmen Mr. SMITH proceeded to 
Dusseldorf and the Hague. At the latter city 
the Queen attended the meetings, one being ap- 
pointed by her special request. After the Brigh- 
ton Conference, May 29, Mr. Smitn will return 
to the Continent, where he will spend from six 
to eight months. 

Still more extraordinary is the attendance 
upon the services held by Messrs. Moopy and 
SANKEY in London. On Sunday, May 23, the 
number reached 50,000, and 1000, it is said, visit- 
ed the “inquiry rooms.”’ A letter about Messrs. 
Moopy and Sankey from the Archbishop of 
Canterbury has been published. On the whole, 
he approves of their work, though he sees in it 
some defects. * [tis impossible,”’ says his Grace, 
‘not to take the deepest interest in the move- 
ment which has been so wonderfully successful 
in drawing great masses of persons to hear sim- 
ple addresses on Gospel doctrines. I rejoice 
when Christ is preached, whether regularly or 
irregularly, and trust that the clergy will endeay- 
or to dee pen the salutary impressions produced 
by the revivalists.’ 

A good story is told by the London Noncon- 
Sormist of an interview between Mr. Moopy and 
Mr.GLapstTone. Atone of the meetings the ex- 
Premier was present, and as he left he congratu- 
lated Mr. Moopy on his broad, deep chest, from 
which he could speak andibly to such multi- 
tudes. “Ay,” said Mr. Moopy; “I wish I'd 
your head atop of it.”’ 


Biblical literature has sustained a great loss in 
the death of Professor Ewa cp, which took place 
early in May. Asa Hebraist he was pre-eminent. 
Born in Gottingen in 1803, he became a professor 
in the university of that city in 1827, taking first 
the chair of philosophy, and afterward that of 
Oriental languages. In 1837 he was suspended 
for opposition to Georce V., King of Hanover. 
Thence he went to Tubingen, but finally re 
turned to the university of his native city. He 
was bitte rly Oppore d to the anne xation of Hi ifi- 
over to Prussia, and was suspended, for this op- 
position, from his professorship a second time. 
lle was nevertheless elected a member of the 
Prussian Parliamentin 1860, where he was known 
us one of the most uncompromising of the “ir 
reconcilables."’ Besides his grammars and other 
works on Hebrew, Arabic, and Sanskrit litera- 
ture, he wrote histories of the people of Israel, 
and of the apostolic age. He was all his life a 
vigorous politician, as well as an enthusiastic 
student and scholar. 
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bi tildings run up their flags, ahd Brooklyn on 
this “‘Children’s Day” puts on its best attire. 
The official re port of the attendance upon the 
schools during 1874 shows a total for summer of 
7, 124, winter 50,987. Of the winter attendance 

ie ure credited to the Episcopalian schools, 
4072 to the Congregational, 11,403 to the Meth- 
odist, 06652 to the Baptist, 7083 to the Presbyte 
rian, 3800 to the Reformed, 1%4 to the Luther- 
an, $426 to missionary and union schools, 8&8 to 
the Moravian, 45 to the Orthodox Friends, and 
90 to the Christian. 


The Rev. A. N. SomERvVILLE and his son were. 
at last accounts, in Lahore. In that city one 
audience addressed by them was almost wholly 
composed of heathen who speak the English 
language. Quite two hundred attended, and 
listened to Mr. SOMERVILLE with great interest. 


Four Presbyterian assemblies are holding si- 
multaneous -sessions—the Northern at 
land, Ohio; the Southern at St. Louis: the Cum- 
berland at Jefferson, Texas: and the United P res 
byterian at Wooster, Ohio. The Northern and 
Southern Assemblies have approve d oft the ce 


cisions of their Conference committees. which 
mctin Baltimore in Janu: ry lust At that meet 
ing the Southern committee demanded more 


apole wetie concessions, as a condition precedent 
to the restoration of fraternity, than the mem 
bers of the Northern conmmi ittee were willing to 
make. The Southérn Assembly wus visited bry 
a delegate from the Cumberland Presbyterians, 
who had a very friendly reception. In the Cleve 
land Assembly strong resolutions have been of 
fered denouncing the Roman Catholic opposi- 
tion to the common-school system. They have 
been referred to a special committee. 


The International Convention of Young Men's 
Christian Associations yan in Riche: nd. Vi 
grinia, Wedne iV, May 2 A). Four hundred dele- 
yates were in attendance, rr presenting thirty 
States, Territories, and the Provinces of Canada 
Joseru Harpies, of Alabama, wus elected presi- 
dent. The Executive Committee reported that 
seventeen State and Provincial Conventions had 
been held during the year. The most ifimpertant 
event of 1874-75 was the visitation of the South- 
ern States by Mesers. Cree and HALL, secreta- 
ries. Their tour lasted eighty days, and was at- 
tended every where with the heartiest welcome, 
The following summary of reports of 
tions was presented by the committee: “465 
associations report an aggregate membership of 
The annual current , reported 
by 323, ameunt to 83867,762. Fightv-cight per- 
sons are acting as general secretaries and agents 
of the various associations and the State and In- 
ternational committees; A446 Keep open reading 
rooms, and 153 of these report a daily attend.- 
ance of 10,410; ISS own libraries, numbering 
178.572 volumes, and of these 154 are valued at 
Mi have buildings valued at 82,454,000; 
on these there is a debt of 8700.50. Last year 
there were 50 buildings ; 44 have building fuadsa, 
amounting to &379.893. The agwrevate of build 
mgs and building funds amounts to 82,514,708, 
being an inerease of S327,131 over eat. year. 
Ninety-five provide situations, and of 
have found employment for 8721 persons ; 2085 
observed the day of prayer in 
daily prayer-meetings are held, 
weekly prayer-meetings to the 
110 held ISl open-air meetings per 
other meetings in jails, boSpitals, school-h . 
and elsewhere have been held by US6 associa- 
tions: 114 conduct a weekly Bible and 76 
report an average weekly attendance of 2052."’ 

The seventh Conferenee of the Associations of 
all lands will meet at Hamburg Aucust 14. 

The twenty-seventh session of the General 
Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran Church be 
van in St. Mark's Church, Baltimore, May 
The Synod represents 1228 churches and 117,020 
communicants. The Rev. G. F. STIRLING, of 
Pennsylvania, was elected president. 
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The American Congregational Association held 
its twenty-second annual meeting in the Con- 
gregational Building, Boston, Muy 2. The re 
ceipts for the year were reported to be $48,145; 
expenses, $45.007. <As mahy us 47%) 
been added to the library, making the whole 
number now in the colleetion 16,271 
The intelligence bureau for the supply of vacant 
mulpits, it is said, has worked well. . The Ilon 
f S. Tosey was elected president for the ensu 
ing year. 


hooks have 


volumes 


The consecration of Monsicnor Iiry- 
KAMP as Archbishop of Utrecht restores unity 
to the Dutch Old Catholics, who have of. late 
been much divided. The ceremony took place 
in St. Gertrude’s Church, twenty-six pastors be 
ing present. Bishop was the 


‘ori 


erator, and was assisted by Bishop Reinkes- 
The archbishop will be. of course. exe omrmuni 
cated, but he is the tenth in succession since the 


schism, all of the preceeding nine having lived 
satisfactorily and died in peace despite 
wrath. 

If. the well-known U1 
rian missionary, has spent twenty vears in Dnedia 
He has associated himself of late with the bead 
ers of the Brahmo Soma), and has tried to influ 
ence them in favor of Christian theism. In 
report for 1875 Mr. DaLy exhibits the following 
results of his Lwenty years’ work: 

“ The mission bas six departments, namels 
(1) its schools (employing twenty-seven salaried 
teachers) ‘in Calcutta, Salem, and Secunderbad 
(2) preaching and lecturing in different parts of 
India; (3) the general newspaper 1 ress ; 
work in the temperance cause; (5) its own Ir 
ly distributed tracts andthe ile 
tion of books: (6) aun extended | 
spondence. 

‘Total number of our pupils (taught sim 
1855), male and female, in Calcutta, Wi 
have now in Caleutta four daily schools, twu 
for boys and two for girls (« hiefly Hindoos, with 


The Rev. ¢ 


an few Moslems and Christians), numbering 
pupils, 

‘During twenty vears we have frinted one 
hundred tracts, lectures, ete... of which 
one are original and trom the pen of 1! mis 


ary, and nineteen are Bengali and Tamil transla 


tions by native ventiemen, or reprints of Ame! 
ican tracts and sermons They give a total of 


pages 401 
jnquirers.’’ 
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FAIR-TIME. 


One of the greatest attractions at a fair, at 
least to the children, is the show or circus that 
usually pitches its tent in some corner of the 
fair grounds. The exhibition of new and won- 
derful mechanical contrivances, fruits that cul-, 
tivation has forced to unusual size and flavor, or 
exaggerated potatoes and pumpkin4nonstrosities, 
may have charms for the elders, but the can- 
vas temple of mystery, where the horses and their 
gavly dressed riders, and that hero of paint and 
sawdust—the clown — exhibit their wonderful 
feats, is the centre of attraction to the young 
ones. 
Our double-page engraving, from a painting 
by MyrRuHEIM, represents the entrance from the 
smaller tent, where the performers array them- 
selves in all their glory, into the larger tent or 
arena where the riders execute their marvelous 
feats of horsemanship, and the clown cracks his 
well-worn jokes before an enraptured audience. 
How great the enthusiasm that greets their com- 
ing maybe seen from the delighted faces of their 
small admirers groupedin the left-hand corner 
of the picture. Cne‘adventurous youth has evi- 
dently allowed his eagerness to carry him too far. 
He has fallen-into the clutches of the clown, who 
has him by the ear, and judging by the expres- 
sion of the victim's face, his hold is by no means 
a tender one, ‘The infant prodigy from his ex- 
alted position, wivere he stands in a graceful at- 
titude of repose, looks down with grave disap- 
probation upon the small offender unknown to 
fame who has dared to venture into the charmed 
circle sacred to his horses’ feet. 

The circus of our picture is only the adjunct of 
a fair. Fairs, like the circus, bear little resem- 
blance nowadays to what they formerly were. 
When the ordinary means of communication be- 
tween countries and of the exchange of com- 
modities were very limited, fairs were of great 
use. ‘The three great annual fairs of Leipsic 
rendered it at one time the greatest seat of trade 
in Germany. ‘These gatherings were attended 
by buyers and seHers from all parts of the world. 
Jews, Turks, Greeks, and even the Chinese, were 
represented there. ‘Their origin is traced back 
for more than six handred vears. ‘Transactions 
to the extent of m@gre than £10,000,000 have taken 
place at the Faster Fair. In Great Britain also 
the fair has been a very popular institution, and 
very useful. ‘The cattle fairs held on the bor- 
ders of the Scottish Highlands and elsewhere in 
the kingdom are frequented by people from all 
parts of the British Islands. At other great 
fairs in the south of Scotland lambs and wool are 
sold, and the annual products of the pastoral dis- 
tricts are nearly always disposed of in this way. 

But the prevalence of good roads, populous 
towns, with dealers in miscellaneous wares, has 
superseded the necessity of the usual class of 
fairs, and in consequence they have in many cases 
degenerated into mere scenes of merriment. 

In America they have never been of any great 
mercantile importance. Frequently they ‘are 
simply exhibitions where the merchandise is not 
offered for sale. But they afford an opportunity 
for social pleasures, and in country towns fairs 
are frequently a most important event, introdu- 
cing a bustle and activity that afford a pléasant 
variety to the quiet of the rest of the year. 


MR. TOLY’S LOVE AFFAIR. 


Mr. Tory hastened home in the mild April 
evening with a basket on his arm. ‘To be sure, 
he admitted himself with a latch-key, after the 
manner of the gentlemen of Mrs. Skipwell's es- 
tablishment, but before dinner-time the rumor 
had cireled swiftly from floor to floor of No. 19 
—— Place that Mr. ‘Toly had been seen. carry- 
ing a basket as if it contained eggs. 

**] do wonder what it can be ?” pondered Miss 
Walker, the dress-maker, as she consulted the 
cracked mirror of her tiny room above stairs in 
a flutter of expectation. 

No. 1%-—— Place was a large, old-fashioned 
house, located in the unpopular quarter long 
known as *‘down town.” In its faded splen- 
dor the mansion seemed to scorn its small brick 
neighbors, as if it were a sort of reduced gen- 
tlewoman of a house, and would not associate, 
even in poverty, with trades-people. 

Mr. Toly, with manner evincing suppressed 
excitement, went to his room, his step precise 
and gingerly, deposited the basket on the table, 
rubbed his hands, and looked about him. He 
occupied one of the parlors, which had a ceiling 
elaborately gaded, the walls paneled in sea-green, 
and the chimney-piece so exquisitely wrought 
that the marble seemed deep unfolding flowers 
of snow. ‘The effect of this elegance was some- 
what marred by the prominence of a battered 
wash-stand and a rusty pair of LONgS ; but Mr. 
Toly, whose temperament was poetical, strove 
desperately to keep up appearances by impris- 
oning his bed in a ** Plimpton” case, ‘and ban- 
ishing his boots to a cavernous and mouldy ward- 
robe. 

Often did he sit in reverie before the fire, with 
his pipe, wondering if the people who once 
thronged thesé rooms in gayety and life had 
passed away, and if the house were not still 
eloquent with some faint pulsation of their pres- 
ence. Such old homes, deserted and forgotten 
by the children, are like the graves of the parent 
builders. Mr. Toly lifted from the basket a rose- 
bush in bloom, and placed it on a stand with 
other plants in the window, Having performed 
this feat, he stepped back, folded his arms, put 
his head on one side, and ejaculated, ‘‘ Perfect!” 

This stand of flowers in Mr. Toly’s dominions 
had a deep significance. A pair of bright eyes 
had lured him from the purchase of one fuchsia 
to three pots of heliotrope, and thence into reck- 
less indulg@hce in japonicas and camellias, until 
the apex of*his folly was reached in this final tea- 
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rose. According to the scale of Mrs. Skipwell’s |“ Old Toly has invited us down stairs.” 


household, Mr. Toly was well to do; he was an 
agent for steel pens; but to his own conscience 
and the florist alone was known the chasm ii 
his finances made by the flower stand. ‘The flor- 
ist—miscreant that he was!—laughed in his 
sleeve, and wove a trap of maiden-hair for Mr. 
Toly's feet on his next visit. 

Satisfied at last with his exertions, Mr. Tely 
surveyed himself in the cheval-glass. A small, 
thin form, sallow complexion, hair and mustache 
of that raven’s-wing black sugyestive of Mrs. 
Allen's Restorer, and primly neat'costume. ‘This 
was the Mr. Toly who answered the summons 
of the bell and entered the dining-room. 

Here were gathered fellow-boarders, a portion 
of that great army which yearly changes its 
camping - ground, marching through miles of 
brick and mortar in vain search ‘for domestic 
comfort, too often with muskets reversed over 
dead hopes of discovering households which do 
not dissolve on the Ist of May. On each face 
was legibly imprinted that canker blight, ‘‘l 
board.” 

At the head of the table sat Mrs. Skipwell, 
somewhat frayed and fly-away as to dress, with 
abstracted gaze, and a high forehead. She was 
supposed to possess the clairvoyant power, which 
she had not leisure to cultivate as a branch of 
education; but if a household emergency re- 
quired, Mrs. Skipwell might be found in a dark 
little room, with a pack of cards spread out on 
the table, and a spectral forefinger tracing the 
ten of clubs, which meant unexpected wealth. 
The ten of clubs might shoot like a comet of 
hope across Mrs. Skipwell’s fortune, but the mon- 
ey never came. A successful landlady ? Hardly 
that; for what with the business failures of Mr. 
Skipwell, the non-payment of trusted boarders, 
and the necessities of a large family, Mrs. Skip- 
well had been “‘ foreclosed” and ** sold out” so 
many times that she bore these disagreeable proc- 
esses with commendable equanimity. ‘There was 
a remote country town from whence swarmed 
nephews and nieces innumerable, and she re- 
ceived all with unvarying hospitality. Indeed, it 
seemed as if the Skipwell race issued forth, like 
the Goths of old, to found new colonies. 

For the rest, the landlady was more popular 
with her boarders than with her butcher and 
baker. One can not hope to please every one. 
She went through some murmured formula of 
wishing people to feel *‘ at home,” although no 
one ever did, 

Mr. Toly’s seat was at the other end of the 
long table, with Miss Walker, alert and good- 
looking, on his right, and a tall Prussian on the 
left. 

There was a politician, to whom dinner was a 
matter of indifference, either because he had 
taken many **modest quenchers” on his way up 
town, or because he loved to discuss knotty 
questions of national greatness in a clear, metal- 
lic voice. 

There was General Gallinipper, from the South, 
a gentleman of attractive qualities and an ex- 
aggerated deference toward the fair @x. Mrs. 
Gallinipper and several juvenile Gallinippers 
were waited on by a sullen mulatto girl. 

There was also any number of young clerks 
of buoyant disposition, who lived up under the 
roof like swallows. ‘The dinner was dubious in 
flavor, the roast beef having first imparted its 
juices to the soup, and theturkey proving a sor- 
ry veteran. With what superiority did Mr. Toly 
survey his benighted fellow-creatures from his 
own height of wisdom! He was rooted on the 
Graham system, and seemed to subsist chiefly on 
bran and boiled carrots. He was ready at any 
moment to don his armor and wage a deadly 
warfare with animal food. He found a disciple 
in Miss Walker, who proved an admiring satel- 
lite amazingly soon after learning what Mr. 
Toly's business standing actually was, as Mrs. 
Skipwell’s ludy boarders freely remarked. 

A young girl entered the dining-room, leading 
a deformed child. ‘The girl was so lovely in the 
freshness of a Hebe-like bloom that the dingy 
room seemed to brighten for her presence. She 
took her place at a side table. Mrs. Gallinipper 
and the politician's wife, as leading ladies of the 
establishment, ignored her. Mr. Toly dropped 
a tea-spoon nervously, and began to whisper to 
Miss Walker. 

** ]—I have something in my room which will 
please you, I believe,” he said, with flattering ea- 
gerness. ‘* Perhaps you will ask Miss Lottie and 
Henry to step in also after dinner.” 

** Really you are too kind,” murmured Miss 
Walker, glancing up through her eyelashes in a 
manner that would have strack terror to the soul 
of any man less blind than the vegetarian. 

The girl Lottie was belle of the fourth floor. 
There are better schools for maidens than paus- 
ing on the landing of a boarding-house to laugh 
and chat with half a dozen young men, but this 
one had a Mentor in the little deformed brother 
Henry, for whom she toiled all day in the store 
of Drudge & Co. When the laughter became 
hilarious, a thin hand plucked at Lottie’s dress. 

‘*Come and see my last doll, sister. I don't 
like you when you speak so loud.” 

** Ladies speak softly, like Mrs. Gallinipper,”’ 
Lottie would retort, defiantly, smarting under 
some slight from the first floor. ‘‘I’m not a 
lady, you know.” Then she would go quietly to 
admire the doll, but all the same Mrs. Gallinip- 
per was the Mordecai in Lottie’s gate. 

Robert brought balm to wounded vanity in un- 
varying devotion. He was a young man of a 
hopeful temperament and large nose, prone to 
excessively gay cravats. With true feminine co- 
quetry, Lottie now smiled on her lover bewitch- 
ingly, and then scorned his humble offerings. 

** Where are you going?” inquired the fourth 
floor that evening, for the most part with a pipe 
in its mouth. 

Lottie’s response was by no means choice, yet 
the lips that framed it were rosy and soft; — 


‘*T think he's going to marry Miss Walker ; 
he's always whispering to her with such a queer 


look,” said Ile ny. 


The tarnished chandelier shed all its radianc: 


down on the flower pyramid before which the 
two young Visitors paused in speechless delight, 
the boy with tightly clasped hands. 

As for Mr. Toly, he seemed to have sudden] y 
gone mad. He skipped wildly about his domin- 
ions in a flutter of agitation; he presented the 
two ladies with boxes of bonbons; he insisted on 
having his health drunk in a glass of sherry all 
around; and when he placed the largest pot of 
heliotrope in Henry's arms, he became a her. 
in Lottie’s eyes. 

**Oh, how good you are!” cried ardent, im 
pulsive sisterhood, resting one peachy cheek, 
with a nestling movement, on the yellow han! 
of the host. 

This trifling incident occasioned delirium o: 
the part of our worthy vegetarian. When hi: 
guests had departed, and the diamond ceased tv 
scintillate before his dazzled eves, he paced th. 
floor with light, unequal footsteps. Love ma: 
kindle as pure and exalted a flame at No. | 
——— Place as in more favored localities. Th» 
manhood of Mr. Toly had been undisturbed by 
a throb of passion; he had devoted himself .to 
the sale of steel pens and the study of his own 
constitution. And now a merry, dimpled face 
having once been mirrored in his soul, the depth» 
were stirred and troubled forever. His senses 
had been taken captive in a sudden overwhelim- 
ing rush of emotion, and oatmeal porridge, douche 
baths, flesh-brushes, and the water-cure treat 

‘ment became as dross. Nature resented the in 
terference of a shop-girl, who acted as a drag on 
the wheels of a very complicated machinery, and 
the reaction was the more alarming from the fac; 
of Mr. Toly's having treated himself as if made 
of glass for so many years. 

The soft cheek had touched his hand, the 
bright eves beamed on him kindly; for two 
hours had he been permitted to gloat on the 
golden hair, delicate little nose, and shell-like 
ear. So Mr. Toly worshiped his divinity throug): 
the midnight hours, after his own fancy, anc 
built air-castles of surpassing splendor, such a> 
had never before haunted his brain. 

** Ile is a real good old thing!” was fair Lottie’: 
comment as she carried Henry's gift up stairs. 

Robert, who was not included in Mr. Toly’s 
select invitation, sat on a trunk in the hall rea- 
ing a newspaper beneath a flaring gas jet. ‘There 
was not much fun in his evening, but Rober: 
made the best of it. ‘The heliotrope was re- 
ceived by the fourth floor with admiration, part], 
hecause of its fragrance, but chiefly to gratit 
Henry. Robert alone was dubious. Was Mr 
Toly growing sweet on Lottie? What did it al! 
mean? The belle of the fourth floor was in » 
perverse mood ; she even sailed off without sav- 
ing good-night. (nce alone, she drew from he: 
pocket a letter alreacdly perused many times that 
day. ‘The paper was scented, the handwritin;: 
easy and graceful, and totally unlike Robert s 
round, clerkly hand. Long after Henry sie): 
she sat gazing with wide-open eyes into the guli 
before her. 

Miss Walker retired with a pensivesmile. Sh. 
was disposed to regard Mr, ‘Toly’s vagaries of the 
evening leniently. 

**Poor man!” she said, with a gentle sigh, 
**T am sure that he needs some one to take care 
of him.” Then she peeped into her bonbou 
box, and was not surprised to find a verse of po- 
etry, written in a spidery hand with one of Mr. 
Toly's patent pens, dwelling with ungrammatica! 
rapture on her eyes and complexion. 

‘** He never did it before, evidently,” reflecte:| 
this wise young woman, who had her own way 
to make in the world. She received the poetry 
none the less complacently that it was intended 
for Lottie, and the hapless Mr. Toly had given 
her the wrong box, in his bewilderment. 

The tall Prussian was holding converse with 
Bridget in this wise at his chamber door : 

** You haf no vine in dis house—hein ?” 

** Wine, is it? Indade no, thin; not even a 
sup o' beer.” 

** Vere sall I haf my shoes to polish ?’ 
much difficulty. 

‘*‘ Boots blacked ? Faith it’s to the street 
corner ye must go. It’s not us gurls that can be 
afther clanin’ thim, wid all our wurk.” 

** Oh,” assented the German, evidently consid 
ering this one of the customs of a strange land. 
‘*Attend. 1 must vish for someting. 1 vant a 
box light.” 

‘*A what?” Bridget’s voice acquired a rising 
inflection, 

** Attend. I sall vish a wax-candle.”’ 

‘** Holy Mother! Ye'll only find thim in the 
churches, I'm thinkin. Here's the nice, purty 
gus,” coaxniigly. 

‘*T no like gas. He smell. 

it, now, jist.” 

The way the Prussian tried it was to bring all 
the glass globes down about his head in ruins. 
Then Miss Walker took a patent Yankee candle- 
stick from her trunk, which resembled a brass 
light-house, and tapped on the stranger’s door. 
The Prussian beamed through his spectacles 
with such frank honesty and thanks for the 
friendly service that Miss Walker could not but 
wonder if he also was eligible. 

Next day the dress-maker decided to remain 
at home and refurbish her own wardrobe. ‘lap 
at the door—Ceneral Gallinipper, to borrow a late 
magazine, in case business proved dull. (It usu- 
ally did.) ‘Tap second— Bridget, to know if Miss 
Walker would loan the mistress a five-dollar bill 
until to-morrow morning. ‘Tap third—the poli- 
tician’s wife, to inquire if Miss Walker had a pa- 
per pattern of the jacket she wore at breakfast. 


after 


Bah 


her opinion of the scandalous way in which the 


house was kept. All day did Mrs. Gallinipper 


‘Tap fourth—Mrs, Gallinipper, to call and express” 


sit in a faded room, with her pretty hands jx}, 
felded, naively unacquainted with all worlds he. 
sides her own. Paris fashion and English y0- 
bility had been watch-words from her infaney, 
but she prided herself on an entire ignorance 6f 
matters up North. ‘The general had descended 
the scale from hotel life to Mrs. Skipwell’s dilap- 
idated mansion, where he still swaggered, and 
confided to attentive listeners his hopes of the 
next campaign, or dwelt on the splendors of his 
plantation home. Poor Miss Walker found no 
seclusion from the prying scrutiny,of kindred 
Arabs until she locked her door. 

Mr. Toly ascended to the fourth floor. He 
sought Henry, and at that hour was in no dan- 
ger of the galvanic shock of meeting Lottie. 

The boy sat in an arm-chair before the win- 
dow, quietly watching the rain-drops on the pane 
The room was poor, but there was a canary-bird 
in a cage, and a gold-fish swimming in its crystal] 
globe. Henry was sadly crippled, vet his head 
was beautiful, with hair like rings of pale gold, 
Hie would have been old-fashioned had not Lottie 
brought the daily sunshine which kept his child- 
hood blooming, and he did not mope in his lone- 
liness. ‘* The nest of the blind bird is made hy 
God,” says the Turkish proverb. Mr. ‘Toly could 
not but marvel at the resources of invalid child- 
hood, when mind absorbs physical force in undue 
proportion, On the table were ranged a compa- 
ny of dolls, some with cork heads, others made 
wholly of rags, yet each representing a character 
drawn by a great master, Charles Dickens, whose 
genius reached this room, coloring with pleasure 
the life of a child. Little Nell was a delicate 
wax lady with falling locks of yellow raveled silk ; 
and the grandfather, leaning on her arm, had a 
walnut for a face. Paul Dombey was a tiny 
wooden boy perched in a high paper chair, and 
watched by Mrs. Pipchin on a whalebone seat, 
her countenance of raisin emerging from a frilled 
cap. Blessed cheapness of paper editions of great 
works! Henry reeeived Mr. Toly gravely. 

‘* All alone, eh ?” questioned the visitor, with 
assumed ease. His fingers trembled as they held 
n package, and his eyes were haggard with sleep- 
lessness. 

‘*] don't play with the other children; they 
are silly,” replied the boy, with some contempt. 
**] like the bird and the fish better. Dicky sings 
of the warm countries: only he troubles my head 
when he gets going too fast. ‘The gold-fish is a 
great whale lying out in the ocean for the ships to 
come and get oil. As for the heliotrope, it rings 
httle bells. What if a flower-bride, dressed in 
velvet, should marry one of the fairies of the rain- 
drops!” 

** You should go out-of-doors more,” said Mr. 
Toly, absently. 

**I go every where,” laughed the boy. ‘I 
like best to sit outside Lottie’s shop and watch 
the people. If I could sell bouquets, I need not 
be ordered off, only Lottie says we have almost 
too much money now to use up, and ghe knows.” 

Mr. Toly fidgeted about, and at last removed 
the paper from a volume of blue and gold, tied 
with a pink ribbon. 

‘** Henry, will you-give this to her?” he asked, 
tremulously. 

‘** Yes,” said Henry, promptly. 

**You know who I mean?” said Mr. Toly, 
blushing. 

“*Oh yes, I know,” returned the boy. 

Very much relieved and encouraged by this 
matter-of-course aspect on the part of the young 
brother, Mr. Toly departed. Could his love be 
so very ridiculous if a boy received evidence of it 
without surprise ? 

The clock struck twelve. Henry marched 
straight down to Miss Walker's room. ‘Of 
course I know; I can see things. Didn't I tell 
Lottie so?” reflected the youthful emissary. Ke 
peated knocks, and then a voice through the key 
hole: ** Miss Walker, if you are there, lve got a 
present for you from Mr. ‘Toly.”’ 

The locked portal flew open as if by magic. 
Fate was playing strange pranks with Mr. Toly. 
Folded between the leaves of the volume of po 
ems was an offer of marriage, stating that the 
writer could endure suspense no longer. ‘* My 
dear girl,” began Mr. Toly, boldly. 

Miss Walker spurned the gown she was floun- 
cing, and sat down to day-dreams. 

The clock struck twelve. Robert was stand- 
ing on the third floor of the grocery establish- 
ment where he was emploved, with a book in 
his hand, making memoranda. ‘The young man 
stepped back, and disappeared down the hatch- 
way. Dead? No; a senseless heap in the base- 
ment for the hospital stretcher to remove from 
the busy street. That was all. 

The clock struck twelve. Lottie stood be- 
hind the counter of Drudge & Co. with many 
other “* sales-ladies,” all young things cramped 
by the dull routine of shop, envious of the cus 
tomers they served, and permitted no rest from 
morning until night by their cruel task-masters. 
Lottie was not overwise, and daily her careff&s 
step tripped along among snares set for her and 
such as she. Fond of fun, light-hearted, over- 
flowing with health, and doomed to work under 
Mr. Drudge’s tyranny—such was Lottie’s por- 
tion. 

A handsome, exquisitely dressed man strolled 
in and lounged on the counter, selecting gloves. 
The fine eyes sought Lottie’s blue ones with elo- 
quent admiration, which deepened the color in 
her cheek. 

‘*At six o'clock,” he said, paying for his 
gloves, and strolling away again with a smile on 
his face, as if the monotony of existence had 
been slightly enlivened. 

This was not the first time the handsome man 
had entered the store, his fancy caught in the 
meshes of Lottie’s golden hair. Mr. Drudge 
peered, with vulpine eagerness, at the record of 
pretty Lottie’s sales. 

After that the day passed in a dream; the 
girl mechanically served supercilious ladies in 
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velvet and sables, who snubbed her for her beau- 
ty. She kissed Miss O'Grady good-night, the 
impulsive young woman from Cork, on her right, 
and she gave the blue ribbon from her own hair 
to Miss Levy, the aquiline neighbor on her left. 
Then she crossed the threshold of Drudge & Co., 
never to return. ‘ 

Arriving at No. 19 —— Place, she flew up 
stairs, embraced her little brother passionately, 
and wrapped herself in a water-proof cloak, as it 
was already dark. 

‘‘T am going ‘out, dear. 
hack soon.” 

Mr. Toly lay in wait, like a spider, on the first 
floor, and caught her hand. 

‘*T am in a great hurry to meet somebody,” 
said the girl. 

‘*OQne moment, I beg,” implored Mr. 

Miss Walker came down stairs, also draped in 
the classical water-proof garment, with the hood 
drawn over her head. She passed Mr. Toly with 
downeast eyes, and slipped out-of-doors. All 
day had the dress-maker pondered on her pro- 
posal, and after destroying three replies as un- 
satisfactory, she now held the fourth, ready to 
post. Modesty prevented her from giving verbal 
consent, and she was far too wise to direct her 
letter to Mrs. Skipwell’s house. What, have all 
the ladies at luncheon peeping at the envelope 
in the rack, and commenting on Mr, Toly’s cor- 
respondence ? No, indeed! Mr. Toly should be 
made happy when he reached his office next morn- 
ing. Emerging from the house, she sped swiftly 
to the corner letter-box. <A carriage waited 
there, with a tall man standing beside the open 
door. Miss Walker felt herself gently but firm- 
ly drawn toward the carriage. She resisted. 

** There is nothing to fear, darling,” murmur- 
ed a soft voice. : 

** I'm not your darling,” retorted Miss Walker, 
indignantly. A shriek rang out on the air, which 
brought a human head to every separate window 


of ~— Place. Miss Walker's would-be abductor 


I will surely come 


sprang into his carriage and drove rapidly away. 


**T dont know what vou are talking about,” 
Lottie was saying, pettishly, to the enamored veg- 
etarian. 

** Lottie, are you there?” Mrs. Skipwell, pant- 
ing and breathless, had put her arm about the 
girl. “I’ve got word from Robert. Can you 
bear it? He is at the hospital—only hurt, mind ; 
but we must go to him directly.” . 

Robert hurt, perhaps dying! Lottie felt as if 
stunned by a sudden blow. Did she really care 
for Robert? She could not tell. In Mrs. Skip- 
well's room a frightened face was pressed against 
her shoulder. 

was about to run away. ‘The carriage was 
for me to go in and marry a handsome rich gen- 
tleman.” 

**God help us all!” ejaculated the landlady. 
She kissed Lottie, and put on her hat for her. 
Mrs. Skipwell never repulsed sinners, but helped 
them out of their scrapes. In the mean while 
Miss Walker, rescued from peril by a sturdy po- 
liceman, allowed Mr. ‘Toly to lead her to a seat 
on the parlor sofa, while she detailed her advent- 
ure amidst many sobs. After all, there is some 
glory attached to being carried off for one's 
charms, whether willing or not. 

‘**IT was about posting the answer to your let- 
ter,” she said, behind her pocket-handkerchief. 

Lottie had made the dress-maker her confi- 
dante, then, even as Mr. Toly had regarded her 
as a medium of approach to his divinity. What 
a sly puss it was! 

**Do you really think there is any hope for 
me, dear friend? My circumstances are good ; 
I would be a careful protector. My age is rath- 
er mature, perhaps. Ahem!” 

He ventured to take Miss Walker's hand, in 
his delight at her ready sympathy. That young 
lady suffered her head to decline gently on Mr, 
Toly’s shoulder. 

**I know you have great influence with her,” 
he proceeded, nervously, not altogether liking the 
Situation. 

** Her!” 
handkerchief from 
mean ?”* 

** Lottie, of course. 
can'thelp it.” 

‘*A man of your age! I wonder you are not 
ashamed of yourself! The letter was sent to 
me.” ‘Thus was the injured lady’s honey turned 
to gall. 

I don’t understand,” gasped Mr. 
Toly. That he did understand was evident, for 
every separate hair on his head stood on end with 
horror at the blunder he had made. Would Miss 
Walker persist in marrying him ? 

With a justifiable exhibition of temper, she 
flung her letter at the culprit, and rushed out of 
the room. Mr. Toly looked askance at the mis- 
sive a moment, then took it carefully between 
thumb and forefinger, as if afraid it would bite, 
and deposited it in the fire. 

Afterward he went to dinner gloomily, and de- 
voured beefsteak abstractedly, for which he was 
rallied by General Gallinipper. Mr. Toly was in 
no mood for raillery. He fixed his eye on his 
man sternly. 

** met Major Gallynipper to-day,” he said. 

‘* Ah, yes; my cousin,’ returned the general, 
carelessly. 

‘**Pardon me,” said Mr. Toly, with cutting 
emphasis: **he belongs to the original family 
of Gallynipper, spelling the name with a y.” 

Mrs. Gallinipper sank back in her chair and 
hurst into tears, The general drew himself up, 
and surveyed Mr. Toly with withering scorn. 

** Sir, the presence of ladies prevents me from 
punishing you as you deserve for this insult. If 
you were more of aman, I would demand satis- 
faction. As it is, one of us must leave this house 
to-night.” 

Mrs. Skipwell’s husband, an apparition in beard 
and dressing-gown occasionally seen gliding 
through the hall, mildly demurred at General 


repeated Miss Walker, whisking the 
her face. ‘** Who do you 


I know it’s foolish, but I 


Gallinipper’s proposition of immediately ejecting 
Mr. Toly from the premises, as the latter was an 
old boarder, prompt in payment, and his only 
requirement vegetables without salt. Whereupon 
the Gallinipper trunks bounced down stairs in a 
jitty, and the general departed without settling 
his little account. 

Robert lay white and still on his couch. Lot- 
tie beheld him with a qualm of conscience. Just 
in proportion as she feared losing him in death 
did his real worth become apparent, and she re- 
pent of her unfaithful thoughts. Poor, hap-haz- 
ard Mrs. Skipwell was a guardian angel, after 
all. She whispered to Robert, who smiled faint- 
ly and held out his hand, in which Mrs. Skip- 
well placed Lottie’s. ‘The chaplain married them. 
Robert would need a wife to take care of him, 
declared this landlady with the clairvoyant gift. 

While Mrs. Skipwell was plaving the part of 
guardian angel abroad, the Gallinipper trunks 
were descending the stairs with vicious lunges 
at drugget and oil-cloth, Miss Walker was hop- 
ping in and out of her room, wearing an expres- 
sion of intense determination, and Mr. Toly, 
with his door bolted, as if fearing to be captured 
by a flank movement, was deliberately smashing 


the flower-pots, as well as working havoe with 
his other worldly goods. At midnight Mr. 


Toly opened his door, thrust ont his head, and 
listened. The house was quiet. He ventured 
to put forth one foot, with a timid glance at the 
staircase above; and having achieved this much, 
he banged the front-door defiantly. 

Next day Mrs. Skipwell received a remittance, 
and orders to deliver Mr. Tolv’s luggage to the 
bearer. 

‘** Dear, dear! he was one. of my hest board- 
ers,” she sighed, siiuffling her pack of cards some- 
what despondingly. 

The blighted dress-maker did not appear be- 
fore her world until dinner-time. Lo! the good- 
natured Prussian invited her to go to the Stadt 
Theatre. Was it in memory of the candlestick, 
or had the worthy German discovered virtues in 
his trim neighbor? Miss Walker put on a fresh 
neck-ribbon and went. 

In the twilight of winter evenings the shad- 
owy parlor knows Mr. Toly no more. 


THE COLLEGE OF CARDINALS. 
{See Portrait on Page 444.) 

Ir was when the Roman pontiffs had first con- 
ceived the design of universal dominion that 
Nrcnoras IL, or more probably his chief ad- 
viser, HlitpDEBRAND, afterward Grreory VIT., 
destroved the democratic element of the Roman 
Church (1059), took from the people and the 
priests of Rome the right to elect the popes, 
which they had ever held, and conferred it upon 
the cardinals alone.* It was Hitprnrann’s 
aim to create a spiritual despotism for bis own 
order, and to raise the power of the Papal Church 
upon the ruins of the civil governments. He 
despised the people; he trod upon the necks of 
kings; he declared that the civil law must every 
where vield to the spiritual ; he deposed and ap- 
pointed princes ; he greedily enlarged the wealth 
and territory of the Roman Church; he sowed 
the seeds of endless war in Europe, and covered 
Italy and Germany with ceaseless horrors. But 
one memorable repulse GreGory met with. 
When he proposed to the English to obey and 
adopt the spiritual canons of Rome, they ex- 
claimed, indignantly, ** We will not change the 
laws of England.” The English and the Ger- 
mans steadily refused to admit Grecory's pre- 
posterous claims; even the Romans rebelled 
against his new scheme of church government 
by cardinal-bishops; and from the flames and 
the sack of hie holy city Grecory fled away to 
die, heaping curses on his enemies, and covered 
with the execrations of half mankind. Such 
was the Cesar of the papacy. But for a hun- 
dred years the new regulations were evaded or 
softened, and the people and the clergy of Rome 
took some part in- the choice of their popes. At 
last ALEXANDER IIL., in the next century, com- 
pleted the important change. ‘To the college of 
cardinal-bishops, priests, and deacons was com- 
mitted the election of the popes. A spiritual 
hierarchy was erected in which the people had 
no share. ‘The rights of church members and 
of the laity, which had been enjoyed since apos- 
tolic times, were swept away by a decree of a 
usurping bishop. ‘The principle of popular rule, 
which had been the most marked trait of the early 
Christian churches, vanished forever from Rome, 
and cardinals clad in crimson robes, and a pope 
chosen from the College of CardinaJs, began that 
career of spiritual tyranny which was only broken 
by the revolt of England and of Germany against 
the crimes and depredations of the priests. 

For three centuries at least (1200-1500) the 
College of Cardinals held all Europe in abject 
submission, and the spiritaal empire which Hrr- 
DEBRAND had imagined was nearly perfected by 
his successors. The popes appointed the car- 
dinals, the cardinals elected the pope, and the 
Koman Curia intruded its authority into the af- 
fairs of all the European states. Never were 
there such scenes of gross wickedness, of wild 
ambition, and of terrible rettibution as were wit- 
nessed within the walls of Kome and beneath the 
unrestricted rule of the papal priests; never was 
Europe so scourged by a horde of public robbers. 
The poor were stripped of their scanty earnings 
by the greedy papacy; cardinals and popes amass- 
ed immense wealth by the spoliation of Italy and 
Europe. Innocent IIL, covered with the blood 
and plander of the Albigenses, annulled the Mag- 
na Charta, and declared England a fief of the 
Holy See. The English people, he asserted, had 
no rights independent of his own supreme sway. 
INNOCENT practiced what Hitpenranp had 


* DPictatua Pape. The Dictates of Greeory declare 
that he alone can decide in all haman affairs, can de- 


princes, etc. 
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taught, and ruled over England, France, and 
Spain. Ie founded an Inquisition, and terrified 
mankind by unheard-of crimes. Yet his policy 
survived until the Reformation—if, indeed, it has 
ever died. Every pope aspired to be an Inno- 
ceENT or a Hi_pEBRAND, and Bontrace VIIL., 
to whose bull, Unam Sanctam, Dr. Mannine 
would once more subject England and America, 
brandished before the eves of men the temporal 
and spiritual sword of the Church. ‘The cardi- 
nalate had grown naturally into a centre of disor- 
der. Invested with absolute power, the bishops 
and the pope threw off all the restraints of rea- 
son. In the murderous reign of ALEXANDER 
VI. the pope and the cardinals turned their rage 
upon each other, and plotted against each other's 
lives, and Leo X. led all the world into universal 
luxury and moral decay. Human freedom seem- 
ed forever lost; the notion of human equality had 
been crushed out by priests and kings; the death 
of the human intellect seemed near. ‘The Col- 
lege of Cardinals had destroyed the democracy 
of Christianity, and their crimson robes were al- 
ready steeped in the blood of the Albigenses, the 
Wycliffites, the Irish followers of St. Patrick, 
the Ilussites, and the Waldenses. Their intol- 
erable tyranny had at last seemed to produce in 
Europe an awful silence of reason, and a perfect 
subjection of the general intellect to the Church 
of Rome. 

But a still more appropriate field of labor 
opened for the Sacred College when the spell of 
mental subjection had been broken by the hardy 
reformers of the North. The cardinals had 
sworn by a terrible oath to defend their lord the 
Pope ‘*even unto blood,” ** to persecute and de- 
stroy heretics” with unsparing malignity, and to 
know no law but the will of their spiritual head. 
The crimson color of their garments was sup- 
posed to indicate the relentless nature of their 
duties; nor can any one who recalls the story 
of their fearful deeds fail to see that no other 
hue would so well become them. All Italy was 
now, in the earlier part of the sixteenth century, 
filled with Protestants and reformers, the Bible 
was read and prayer-meetings held under the 
shadow of the Vatican, and at Naples Vittoria 
CoLonna corresponded with ANGELO 
and patronized the new sect. Among its mem- 
bers were numbered three thousand school-mas- 
ters. Suddenly the Papal Curia formed their 
fearful resolution. The Keformation in Italy 
and, if possible, Europe was to be crushed out 
with fire and death. IGnNagivs perhaps 
suggested the plan which he ardently advocated, 
but its chief supporter and instrument was Car- 
dinal Cararra, the most bigoted and unsparing 
of the Sacred College. Six cardinals were chosen 
to be perpetual and universal inquisitors. Rome 
was the seat of the horrible society, but its field 
of labor was to be the whole world. CaRarra 
and his fellow-cardinals entered upon their duties 
with a zeal which a MANNING or a M‘CLosKry 
might palliate, but dare not condemn, and all 
Italy rang with the groans and death-cries of 
their victims.* We have no space to indicate the 
sanguinary scene. Every day, we are told, a hu- 
man sacrifice to the papal Moloch was offered up 
hefore the Church of the Holy Mary, at Rome ; 
in every city of Italy men and women perished 
together. ‘The cardinals massacred hundreds of 
harmless Waldenses in Calabria, and at Venice 
the victims were placed blindfold on a plank, and 
from the side of a gondola walked into the la- 
goons. It is sufficient to say that the cardinals 
were successful in expelling every trace of the 
Reformatiom from Italian soil. A rigid censor- 
ship of the press was introduced by the Curia, 
and all Protestant Bibles and other works were 
burned in great piles in every town. The Roman 
Inquisition grew rich by the plunder of the reform- 
ers, and the red cloak of the carainal-princes is 
the symbol of universal robbery as well as mur- 
der. The Roman Inquisition was soon extended 
wherever the power of the Papal Church could 
reach. It followed the Jesuits to Goa, Abys- 
sinia, China, Japan, Mexico, Peru. The palaces 
of the Inquisition were usually magnificent in 
every colonial city, and Asiatics, Africans, and 
Americans were offered in hecatombs—and this 
is no exaggerated statement—on the altars of 
Roman despotism. 

The labors of individual cardinals were equal- 
lv effective. The flame-colored cap and the scar- 
let robe brought terror and universal woe to En- 
giand, Holland, France, and all mankind. In 
France the Cardinal of Lorraine entertained his 
guests with the spectacle from his castle walls 
of Huguenots perishing in every form of torment. 
It was an after-dinner amusement. When his 
sister-in-law, unaccustomed to the sight, fell 
fainting at his side, the barbarian was shocked 
at her impiety. It was a cardinal, touched by 
the fire of Cararra, who buried men and wom- 
en alive in Holland. It was Cardinal Pore who 
lighted the Hames of Smithfield or of Oxford, 
and who pursued to death Ripiey, 
Latimer, and a throng of English victims.? The 
‘* Sacred” College has left no part of the world 
unvisited by its dreadful emissaries, except where 
our vigorous ancestors fortified their bleak coasts 
against the papal Moloch, and lived untouched 
by the brutal arm of Rome. Nor have the car- 
dinals ever jost the zeal of Cararra. who never 
spared a heretic, or of Prus V., the child of the 
Inquisition, who directed his generals to give no 
quarter to .the Huguenots. They burned a 
Bruno; they tortured a Gatireo. Until the 
latest moment of the temporal power the car- 
dinal inquisitors expelled every trace of Protest- 
antism from the Roman territory, and covered 
Rome with a horrible silence. Until 1870 thev 
sat in their secret chamber, menacing, if shorn of 
their power. Until 1870 the Romans still looked 
with horror on their scarlet capes and their giid- 
ed coaches. ‘The cardinals, in the hot days of 


Rawkr, Hist. Popes, Inquisition. 
t See vi. 3446 


Ranke, Pius V. 
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an eventful summer, watched as inquisitors over 
the clamorous Council, and enforced the utter 
suppression of Protestant thought in papal Rome. 
The German victory struck down the hideous 
oligarchy; yet it can not be doubted that should 
the papacy ever recover its rule over the hapless 
city, new sessions of the Roman Inquisition will 
be held, new atrocities committed, and Cardinals 
M‘CLoskey and MANNING may be summoned to 
sit in judgment on the Protestant ministers who 
now preach under the walls ef the Vatican, and 
fulfill the oaths they have taken to persecute her- 
etics until death. 

It is, indeed, remarkable that.intelligent Ro- 
man Catholics have not long ago demanded the 
suppression of this odious oligarchy, and com- 
mitted the election of the popes to the will of 
their whole Church: ‘Thete seems no good rea- 
son why the usurpations of Nicnoras and AL- 
EXANDER should be suffered to repress the rising 
humanity of the most numerous denomination 
of Christians. Still more remarkable is it that 
any American should consent to wear the crim- 
son robe that has ever been conspicuous in all 
the labors of the Inquisition, and in every mur- 
derous assault upon liberty of conscience and of 
thought. From the tortures and the flaming 
sword of the College of Cardinals or its imitators 
in England our fathers fled to the New World. 
The Huguenots, the Dutch, the Puritans, had 
all felt the sting of spiritual despotism. Their 
enemies have pursued them over the ocean, and 
once more the old conflict is begun in our midst 
between the Roman Curia and the friends of 
progress and of knowledge. Political Romanism 
is always the samé. Its Manninos and 
KEYS do not dare to assert that it has ever 
chat ged. Corrupt Democratic politicians and 
som recreant Americans may pretend that it 
has jost its sting. But no priest nor cardinal 
ner pope has ever ventured to depart from the 
fearful faith of Cararra and the Roman In- 
quisition. Our Democratic party leaders have 
sold themselves to Rome. The Catholic Tele- 
graph has promised them in Ohio ** the solid, un 


_ broken Catholic vote,” so loug as they prove do- 


cile and obedient. In New York they have no 
other reliance than the papal support. But 
what opinion the American people have formed 
of the designs and character of the Roman Curia 
and its transatlantic servants will probably ap- 
pear plainly in our future elections, 

LAWRENCE. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


“Have you any firet-rate servant-girle for the k‘tch- 
en? I want one that can mind her own business and 
attend to her work.” Jones asked the question of a 
registry-office keeper. “‘Oh yes,” anid the 
“any quantity; let me show you one.” Jones i# at 
once introduced to a daughter of the Emerald Isle, 
and is greeted with, “ An’ does yez want a servant 7” 
“Yes,” says Jdonean “How many hev yez in yer 
family?” Jones answered. “And hev yez hot an’ 
cold wather?” Answers again. “ llow many children 
hev yez? Do yez make yer girls wash Sandays? Is 
the church faraway?” All these questions, with about 
fiity more, were anawered heroically by Jones, when 
he thought it about time to take the laboring oar him- 
self. ** You look,” says Jones, “ like a pretty nice girl ; 
but I want to ask you one question. bo you play the 
piano?” “No.” “Then,” says Jones, blandly, ** you 
won't answer my turn.” And away went the aston- 
ished Celt, feeling that she for once had caught a 
Tartar. 


A clergyman being much pressed by a lady of his 
acquaintance to preach a sermon the first Sanday alter 
her marriage, complied, and chose the following pas- 
sage in the Paalme*as hie text: ** And there shall be 
abundance of peace—while the moon endureth.” 

Feresn rrow Ertn.—“ Well, Patrick,” asked the doc- 
tor, “how do you feel to-iay 7” ** Och, docthor dear, I 
enjoy very poor health intirely. The rumatice is very 
distressin® indade; whin I go to slape | lay awake all 
night, and me toes is swiled as big a8 a goose hens 
egg, 80 whin I stand up I fall down tmmadiately.” 


A man who commits suicide takes a rash step; but 

he who eate bacon for breakfast takes a rasher. 

A new dish is grape leaves fried in egg batter; it is 
called a French dieh. An exchange remarke: “We 
can't think of any thing that would be more delicious 
than fried grape Jeaves, unless it is a citcus poster on 
oast.” 


A man who cheats in short measure is a measnreless 
rogue. If in whisky, then be is a rogue in spirit. If 
by falaifying bie accounts, then he is an unaccounta- 
ble rogue. If he gives a bad title to land, then he isa 
rogue in deed. If he gives short measure in wheat, 
then he is a rogue in grain. 
Mra. Chibbles has great ideas of her husband's mili- 
tary powers. “ For years,” save she, he Was a 
lieutenant in the horse-marines, after which he was 
rromoted to the captaincy of a regular squad of 
Reads and minora.” 


——- 

A thief having stolen a cup from a tavern, was pur- 
ened, and a great mob was raised around him. A by- 
stander wae asked what was the matter. “ Nothing, 
was the reply, “‘ofily a poor fellow has taken a cup 
too much.” 

-— 
WHERE TO LIVE. 

All good men should live in Archangel; all angry 
men it Ireland. 

All murderers in Kildare ; all cirens-men in Somerset 

All brokers in Stockhotm ; all cold men in Chill. 

All geometriciana in Caba; all fools in Folly Island 

All borticulturista in Botany Bay; ail wags in th: 
Bay of Fundy. 

All perfuniers in Muecat or Cologne ; al) brewers in 
Malta 

All ginuttons in Tarkey; all beggars in Hungary. 

All laconic men in-Laconia; all mourners in Siberia 
or Walesa. 

All confectioners in Candia; al! children in 
Crimea, 

All off speculators in Greece; all gamblers in the 
Faroe Isles. 

All atamblers in Tripoli; all curious men in Pekin. 

All ahoe-makers in Riot: al) suidiers in Armenia 


the 


or Warsaw. 
A wit once asked a peasant what part he performed 
in the great drama of life. “ I mind my own Dusiness, ” 


was the reply. 
A achool-master, who bad an inveterate habit of talk- 
ing to himself, was asked what motive he could have 
in doingsa He replied that he had two good and eul- 
etantial rensona. Pn the first place, he liked to taik 
to a sensible man; in the next place, he liked to hear 
a sensible man tal 
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GOING TO THE COUNCIL. 


“T stood in Venice on the Bridge of Sighs, 
A palace and a prison on each hand.” 
—Childe. Harold. 

Ovr illustration on page 485 represents the 
plaza or court between the ducal palace and the 
great prison of Venice. ‘Thesd two buildings are 
connected by a gloomy bridge or covered gallery 
high above the water, famous in history and poet- 
ry by the name of ‘‘ the Bridge of Sighs” ‘This 
bridge is divided by a stone wall into a passage 
and a cell. The state dungeons, called pozzt, or 
wells, were sunk in the thick walls of the prison, 
amd prisoners when led to execution passed from 
their cells across this covered gallery to the pal- 
ace to hear the sentence of death read ower them. 
‘They were then conducted to the other compart- 
ment or cell, and there strangled. The low por- 
tal through which the criminal was introduced 
into this chamber of death is now walled up, but 
the passage is still open. ‘The pozzi are under 
the flooring of the chamber at the foot of the 
bridge. ‘There were formerly twelve, but on the 
first arrival of the French the Venetians hastily 
blocked or broke up the deeper of these dun- 
eons. It is possible still, however, to descend 
by a trap-door, and crawl down through two* 
holes half choked by rubbish to the depth of two 
stories below the first range. . 

If consolation is wanted for the extinction of 
patrician power it can certainly be found in yis- 
iting these terrible dungeons. Scarcely a ray of 
light glimmers into the narrow gallery which 
leads to the cells, and many of the places of con- 
finement are totally dark.. A small hole in the 
wall admitted the damp air of the passages, and 
served for the introduction of the prisoner’s food. 
A wooden pallet raised a foot from the floor was 
the only furniture. The conductors will tell you 
that a light was not allowed. ‘The cells are 
about five paces in length, two and a half in 
width, and seven feet in height. ‘They are di- 
rectly beneath one another, and respiration is 
somewhat difficult in the lower halls. Only one 
prisoner was found when the republicans descend- 
ed to these hideous recesses, and he is said to 
have been confined sixteen years. But the in- 
mates of the dungeons have left traces of their 
repentance or of their despair which are still 
visible. Some of them seem to have ottended 
against, and some been members of, the sacred 
body that ruled, not only from their signatures, 
but from the pictures of churches and palaces 
which they have scratched upon the walls, 

The two figures in the foreground of our pic- 
ture represented as ‘* going to the Council” may, 
from their dress, belong to the famous Coun- 
cil of Ten that ruled Venice with such terrible 
severity during the beginning of the fifteenth 
century. According to Coryat, they generally 
wore “* black camlet gowns with marvelous long 
sleeves that reached almost down to the ground.”’ 
And ‘**these gowned men,” says the same anthor, 
*‘do wear marvelous little black caps of felt 
without any brims at all, and very diminutive 
falling bands, no ruffs at all, which’are so shal- 
low that I have seen many of them not above a 
little inch deep.” The color of their under-gar- 
ments was also generally black, and consisted of 
**a slender doublet, made close to the body, with- 
out much quilting or bombast, and long plain 
hose, without those new-fangled curiosities and 
ridiculous superfluities of panes, pleats, and other 
light toys used with us Englishmen. Yet,” he 
continues, “‘*they are made of costly stuff, as 
of the best taffeta and satins that Christendom 
doth yield, which are fairly garnished also with 
lace of the best sort.” 

In 1454 the Ten still further consolidated their 
power by forming the ** Council of Three.” They 
considered themselves too numerous, and their 
names were known; so by their own authority 
they established a board free not only from these 
defects, but from every other restriction. The 
dress worn by the Three was of brilliant scarlet, 
**red gowns with long sleeves, either of cloth, 
camlet, or damask, according to the weather, witli 
a flap of the same color over their shoulders, and 
red stockings and’ sfippers.” ‘Their names were 
entirely unknown. ‘Two of them were elected 
from among the original Council of Ten, the 
third might be one of the six Councilors of the 
Doge. ‘Their orders were unsubscribed, issued 
in the names of the Ten, and their most private 
records were written by themselves without the 
aid of a secretary. ‘The Three had the power 
of adjudging and inflicting capital punishment 
under two limitations only. Their sentence must 
be unanimons, and the executioc entirely secret. 
One of their statutes reads thus: ‘*‘ When it 
shall happen that our tribunal must inflict death 
upon any one, let no show be made, but let the 
sentence be secretly executed by sending him to 
be drowned.” The stiletto, however, was _per- 
mitted, and in executing persons high in office 
the inquisitors were advised to ‘* proceed by poi- 
son rather than by any other*means,”” The es- 
pionage ex@rcised by this body was reduced to 
a regular system that was carried on with the 
greatest vigilance and secrecy. The cruelty and 
perfidy of the board were less surprising than the 
boldness with which they assumed the right of 
violating the constitution at will. A spirit of 
relentless suspicion seemed to animate them, and 
the execution of their victims took place almost 
simultaneously with their condemnation, 


SYMPTOMS OF LIVER COMPLAINT, 
AND OF SOME OF THE DISEASES 
PRODUCED BY IT. 


A SaLtLow oF yellow color of skin, or vellowish 
brown spots on face and other parts of body; dull- 
ness and drowsiness with frequent headache; diz- 
ziness, bitter or bad taste in mouth, dryness of 
throat and internal heat ; palpitation ; in many 
cases 2 dry, teasing cough, with sore throat; un- 


steady appetite, raising food, choking sensation | 
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in throat; distress, heaviness, bloated or full 
feeling about stomach and sides, pain in sides, 
back, or breast, and about shoulders ; colic, pain 
and soreness through bowels, with heat ; censti- 
pation alternating with frequent attacks of diar- 
rheea ;_ piles, flatulence, nervousness, coldness of 
extremities ; rush of blood to head, with symp- 
toms of apoplexy, numbness of limbs, especially 
at night; cold chills alternating with hot flashes, 
kidney and urinary difficulties; dullness, low 
spirits, unsociability and gloomy forebodings. 
Only few of above symptoms likely to be present 
at one time. All whouse Dr. Pierce's Alt. Ext., 
or Golden Medical Discovery and Pleasant Purga- 
tive Pellets for Liver Complaint and its complica- 
tions, are loud in their praise of them. ‘They 
are sold by all dealers in medicine,—{ Com. | 


Resrorep.—Great invention. Book free. 


G. J. Woov, Madison, Ind.—{Cum.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


STEIN WAY 
Grand, Square, & Upright Pianos, 


SUPERJOR TO ALL OTHERS. 
Every Piano Warranted for 5 Years, 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES 
Witu Perice-List, Maitep Freez on 


STEINWAY & SONS, 
Nos. 107, 109, & 111 East 14th Street, New York. 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, 
FRECKLES, 

anp TAN, ask your Drugyist 

for Perry’s Moth and Freckle 

Lotion. It is reliable. 


For PIMPLES ON THE 
FACE, 


™ Blackheads, or Fleshworms, 
Perry’s Improved Come- 
done and Pimple Remedy— 
a the Great Skin Medicine, or 
= consult De. B. C. PERRY, 49 
Bond Street, New York. 


ROSES 
EVER-BLOOMING 
STRONG POT PLANTS, sent safely by mail, post- 
aid. Five Splendid Varieties, $1 0); 12 do., $2 vv. 
Jlegant Descriptive Catalogue FREE. 
HE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Rose Growers, 
Weer Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


Rich Farming Lands! 


For Sale VERY CHEAP by the 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY. 
NOW IS THE TIME to secure a HOME in the Great 
Central Belt of 24 penne and Wealth, and on the 
line of the World's Highway ! 

3,000,000 Acres in HBastern Nebraska, 
in the Great Platte Valley, 
THE GARDEN OF THE WEST. 

Full information in regard to lands, prices, terms of 
sale, &c., together with pamphlets, circulars, and maps, 
may be obtained from all the Agents of the Depart- 


ment; also, 
“THE PIONEER.” 
A handsome Illustrated Sy pe. with Maps, &c., and 
containing the Homestead Law. Mailed Freer to all 
applicants. Address, 0. F. DAVIS, 
Land Commissioner, U. P. R. R., OMAHA, NEB. 


“NOW READY: | 
The Magnificent New Lawn Game, 


QUOITET. 


« The most popular Field Game ever offered to the 
public, as it is quite simple, cheap, extremely 
attractive, and requires but little space. Send for De- 
scriptive List to CLAXTON, REMSEN, & HAFFEL- 
FINGER, Philadelphia. 


RANK’S GRAVE GUARDS. 
Designed for the purpose of preserving the symme- 
try of burial mounds, and holding the ueual Head and 
Foot Stones more securely and permanently in posi- 
tion. Lilustrated Catalogues furnished on application. 
AMOS RANK & CO.,, Salem, Ohio. ° 


BUY J. &P, COATS’ BLACK 
THREAD for your MACHINE. 


 Kaldenberg’s 
Meerschanms, 


The largest variety of PIPES, CIGAR-HOLDERS, 
AMBER JEWELRY, BEADS, &c., 4 & 6 JOHN ST., 
New York. &® Send 3-cent stamp for Price-lists, &c. 


FISHING TACKLE. 


Send 10 cents for our new catalogue containing 150 
colored and engraved Llinstrations of Guns, Rifles, Pis- 
tola, Fishing Tackle, Gymnasium, Base Ball, and Sport- 
ing Goods, the Best and most Complete Catalogue ever 
published. FISH & SIMPSON, 182 Nassau St, N. Y. 


DISEASES. VAN DYKE, 1321 GREEN ST., 


PHILA., PA., or call in person. 
RINTERS? Cabinet, Type, Press, and Boxwood 


Tue Devit’« 
anv 


SENT ON RecerptT oF 


Depot; Eacie Cabinets; Patrrern Lerrers. 
Wrens, &Co.,cor. Fulton & Pntch Ste NY, 


The Great Cure for Consumption! 
And a Famous 


VITALIZING 
TONIC. 


The most perfect ever discovered, and the best im the 
world. 


WINCHESTER’S 


HYPOPHOSPHITE 


OF LIME AND SODA. 


This famous VITALIZING TONIC will give you 
Strength and Appetite. It will BUILD UP, INVIG- 
ORATE, and VITALIZE the entire Nervous and Phys- 
ical Systems, imparting Tone, Vigor, Brain Power, and 
Nervous Force and Energy, and make you feel like a 
new being. For Delicate Ladies and Children it is ex- 
cellent. For CONSUMPTION, DYSPEPSIA, WEAK 
LUNGS, ALL CHEST and THROAT AFFECTIONS, 
GENERAL DEBILITY, and WEAKNESS of every 
description it is the grandest and best remedy known, 

Prices $1 and $2 per Bottle. Prepared only by 


WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 
36 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


BOUDREN’S 


Patent Adjustable Dash-Lamp, 


For NIGHT 
DERIVING, 
throws a power- 
ful Light 100 feet 


PRICE 6, 
O. D., 


with privi- ahead of the 
horse. Burns 
ege of ex- Kerosene with- 


out a chimney 
for 10 hours aft- 
er one filling. 
Fits any shaped 
Dash or on any 
vehicle. Splen- 
did Barn Lanh- 
tern: also, good 
for Deer Hunt- 
ing. The light is 
not affected by wind, rain, or jolting. No physician 
should be without one. Address 
WHITE MANUFACTURING CO., Bridgeport, Conn. 
A liberal discount to dealers. Send for Circular. 


BATHS OF HOMBURG, 
Near Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
Mineral Springs much resembling those of Saratoga, 
but more siieaiemaiies diseases of the #tomach and the 
liver, and attacks of gout). Unrivaled summer climate. 
Sovereign cure in nervous debility. All kinds of amuse- 
ments. Superb lodging-houses at moderate prices. 
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EVERY WHERE. 


= 
Total length of Stop, sia inches. 

To sell Ryan's Patent Door Stop, of which we are proprietors and 
manufacturers.—PRICE 50 TS EACH. 

By an examination of the picture, you will get an exact idea of 
this valuable article and the manner of its operation. It is screwed 
on t the bottom of the door, as shown on the left side of the picture, 
#0 that the bottom of the block of Rubber, at the foot of the bo't, 
just clears the threshold. Theone shown on the left side of the 
picture, is a left hand Stop, on @ closed door, and is for doors which 
you open with your left Aand; and in putting it on to a door it 
should be put on exactly as shown on the clo + This is done 
in 8 moment with a brad-aw! and a screw-driver. 

The mode of operation is fully shown on the right side of the pio 
ture, which shows a right Aand stop on a door partly open, and hek 
firmly in ite place by the Stop. When you wish to fasten a door at 
any angle, you open it to the de point, them you press the 
Stop down firmly with the toe of the boot or shoe, placed on the 

ivotal button or catch which you see at the top of the bolt. When 
the Rubber biock is pressed down firmly on to the floor or carpet, 
give your foota slight forward tilt, and the button catches im the 
notches ofthe Ratchet and holds the Rubber biock firmly to the 
floor or carpet, thus holding the door just exactly where you place 
it, no matter whether it is open an inch, three inches, or wide oper, 
and there the door stands until you loosen it, no matier how hard 
the wind blows. The Rubber block is fitted into the jaws atthe foot 
of the bolt, and being soft and yielding, does not damage the floog 
or the Anest carpet in the least. 

The operation of fastening the left hand stop ia precisely the same 
as for the right, except that you use your left foot instead of your 

h 


t 
o loosen the stop, it is only necessary to touch the Pivotal But- 
top, at the top of the bolt, with the toe of your boot or shoe, on 
the side of the button neztto you, when it instantly slips out of 
the Ratchet, and the spring in the inaide of the bolt-case throws 
the bolt up to its place, as shown on the left side of the picture 
A child ten years old can operate it as well as a full grown man 
or woman, and when a Stop is once put on a door, +f will last as 
long as the door lasts, there being almost no wear out to it. It en- 
tirely pute an end to the necessity of putting chairs, or bricks, or 
sticksof wood against the door to hold it open, and it tas this 
eat advantage over all other contrivances, viz: that it holds any 
oor fjust exactly where you want it, without damage to door, floor 
or carpet, and its durability and great ufility are so manifest that 
it is believed nearly ali intelligent families will want one on every 
door ia their house, 


Samples sent anywhere by mall 
on receipt of price. 

Particulars, and liberal terms to 
Agents free.-Address, 


J. WORTH & CO., 


Box 2481. 


_§$T. LOUIS, MO. 


[BOKER'S. BITTERS 


Beware of Counterfeits and Imitations. 


FIELD, Opera, Marine, Tour- 


night Double Perspective Glasses, of ex- 


servation. Evye-cglasses and Spectacles to atrengthen 
and improve the sight, without the distressing effect of 


frequent changes, Catalogue sent by inclosing nie 


SPV Ocertict’s T Broad 


i 


fist®s, and general out-dom day and | 


traordinary power and wide fleld of ob- | 


12,1875. 


CRUMB’S IMPROVED HARD RUBBER 
POCKET INHALER! 


For all Catarrhal and Throat affections. 


The Ozonized Inhalant saturating th» 
packing A, reacts on the generator B. 
evolving remedial vapors, which, inha). 
ed by nozzles CC or Mouth- Piece Db 
eradicate all disease and inflammation 
from the membranes of Head and 
Throat, certainly curing Catarrh, Head- 
ache, Bronchitis, Clergymen’s Sore 
Throat, Loss of Voice, Asthmatical 
fections and Foul Breath. Easily mun- 
aged. Sold by druggists or mailed you 
with Inhalant for 3 months on receipt 

. of $2.00. WM. R. CRUMB, M.D., 
(Patented 1873.) 273 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


REESE’S ADJUSTABLE STENCIL LETTERS 


Le 


can be formed in a moment, and be as readily distributed. 
For sale by Hardware Dealers and Stationers. Send for Circulary 
East of Ohio, B. &. HALE CO., 56 and 58 Park Place, New York. 
Ohio and west,O. G .BRYANT, 102 Washington Street, Chicago. 


COLLEGE TEXT-BOOKS 


WORKS OF REFERENCE 
Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


THE STUDENT'S HISTORIES. 

Greece. — Rome. — Gibbon. — Ancient History of the 
East.—Strickland’s Queens of England.—Hume.— 
France.—Hallam’s Middle Ages.—Hallam's Consti- 
tutional History of England.—Old Testament His- 
tory.—New Testament History. These works are 
in 12mo, Cloth, ranging from 600 to 800 pp. each, 
with Maps and Illustrations. Price $2 00 each. 


Lewis’s History of Germany. With Maps and Illus- 
trations. Crown Svo, Cloth, $2 50, 


Green’s Short History of the English People. With 
Maps. Crown svo, Cloth, $1 75. 


Rawlinson'’s Ancient History. 12mo, Cloth, $2 50. 


HARPER'S GREEK AND LATIN TEXTS. 
Cicero de Senectute et de Amicitia.— Atschylus, — 
Sophocles.—Euripides. 3 vole.—Herodotus. 2 vola. 
— Thucydides. 2 vols.—Xenophon. Ismov, Cloth, 
75 cents per volume. 


HARPER'S NEW CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 
TRANSLATIONS OF OLASSIOAL AUTHORS. 
Cesar.— Virgil. —Sa])ust.—Horace.—Cicero's Orations, 
—Cicero’s Offices, &c.—CicerO on Oratory and Ora- 
tore.—Tacitus. 2 vols,—Terence.—Juvenal.—Xen- 
ophon.—Homer’s Iliad. —Homer's Odyssey.—Herod- 
otus.—Demusthenves. 2 vols.—Thucydides. 2 vols, 
— 2 vole,—Livy. 

2vols. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per volume. 


CLASSICAL WORKS USED IN COLLEGE COURSE. 
Anthon'’s Virgil's Eclogues and Georgica. 12mo, 
Sheep, $1 75.—Anthon’s Horace. 12mo, Sheep, $1 75, 
—Anthon's Cicero's Tusculan Disputations. 12mo, 
Sheep, $1 50,— Cicero de Senectute, Amicitia, &c. 
12mo, Sheep, $1 50.— Anthon's—-Cicero de Officiia. 
12mo, Sheep, #1 50.—Anthon’s Tacitus. 12mo, Sheep, 
$1 50.—Anthon’s Juvenal and Persius, 12mo, Sheep, 
$1 50.—Gildersieeve’s Persins, 12mo, Cloth, $1 25.— 
Harrington's Plautus. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25.— Plato 
contra Atheos. Edited by Tayler Lewis. l2muv, 
Cloth, $1 75. 


DOUGLASS SERIES OF CHRISTIAN GREEK 
AND LATIN WRITERS. 


Latin Hymns.—Ensebius. (Heady.) 12mo, Cloth, $1 75 
per volume.—Athenagoras.—Tertullian. (Jn Press.) 


DICTIONARIES AND WORKS OF REFERENCE. 
Andrews’s Latin-English Lexicon. 8vo, Sheep, $6 00, 


—Liddell and Scott's Greek-English Lexicon. 8vo, 
Sheep, $6 00.—Anthon's Classical 8vo, 
i 


Sheep, $6 00.—Anthon's Smith's Classical 
ary. Svo, Sheep, $5 00.—Anthon's Smith's Diction- 
ary of Antiquities. svo, Sheep, $6 ©. — Anthon's 
Latin-English and English-Latin Dictio: ary. Small 
4to, Sheep, $38 50. — Dictionary of Dates, 
Svo, Cloth, $5 00; Sheep, $6 00.—Kobinson's Greek 
Lexicon of the New Testament. 8vo, Cloth, $6 00, 
—Smith’s English-Latin Lexicon. Svo, Sheep,¢6 00; 
Yonge’s English-Greek Lexicon. 8vo, Sheep, $7 00. 
—Anthon'’s Ancient Geography. 8vo, Sheep, $3 00. 
—Anthon’s Manual of Greek Literature. 12mo, 
Sheep, $1 50.—Anthon’s Manual of Greek Antigui- 
ties. 12mo, Sheep, $1 50.—Anthon’s Manual of Ro- 
man Antiquities. 1l2mo, Sheep, $1 60. —Curtiue’s 
Student's Greek Grammar, l12mo, Cloth, $2 00. — 
Buttmann's Greek Grammar. Svo, Sheep, $2 50.— 
Anthon’s Zumpt's Latin Grammar. 12mo, Sheep, 
$1 60.—Anthon's Latin Versitication. 12mo, Sheep, 
$1 25.—Anthon’'s Latin Prosody. 12mo0, Sheep, $1 25. 
—Anthon’s Greek Grammar. 12mo, Sheep, $1 25.— 
Anthon’s New Greek Grammar. 12mo, Sheep, $1 50, 
—Anthon's Greek Prosody. 12mo, Sheep, $1 26. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Butler's Analogy. With Analysis. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

— Draper's Anatomy, Physivlogy, and Hyyiene. 8vo, 


Cloth, $3 75.— Draper's Human Physiology. S8vo, 
Cloth, $ 00; Fowler's English Language. S8vo, 
Cloth, $2 8.—John Stuart Mill's Logic. 8vo, 


Cloth, $3 00.—Whately'’s Logic. 18mo, Cloth, 75 
cents.—Whately’s Rhetoric. i5mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 
—Abercrombie on the Intellectual Powers, . 18mo, 
Cloth, 75 cents.—Abercrombie on the Moral Feel- 
ings. 18mo, Cloth, 75 cents.—Crabb’s English Syn- 
onyms. 8vo, Sheep, $2 50.— Paley’s Evidences of 
Christianity. 18mo, Cloth, 75 cents.—Paley’s Moral 
and Political Philosophy. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. — 
Paley’s Natural Theology. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, 

00.—Boyd’s Eclectic Moral Philosophy. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50.—Uphain's Mental Philosophy. 2 vols., 
12mo, Cloth, $3 50.—Smith's Mechanics. 8vo, Cloth 
$2 00. —Loomie’s Series of Mathematics, Natura 
Philosophy, and Astronomy.—March's Philological 
Study of the English Language. 12mo, Cloth, 76 
centa.—March’s Anglo-Saxon Grammar. 8vo, Cloth, 
$2 50.—March’s Anglo-Saxon Reader. 8vo, Cloth, 
$1 50._-Haven’s Rhetoric. 12mo0,Cloth, $1 50.— Mille's 
Literature. 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, $4 00.— Alison on 
Taste. 12mo, Cloth, $1 *.—Burke on the Sublime 
and Beautiful. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. Campbell's 
Philosophy of Rhetoric. 12mo, Cloth, ¢1 50. — 
McGregor’s Logic. 12mo0, Cloth. 4150.—Schmucker’s 
Psychology. i2mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


Harrer & Brotruers wil! send either of the chove 
works by matl, postage prepaid, to any part af the Winit- 
ed States or Canada, on recei)t of the price. 


, mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents, 
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12, 1875. ] 


Racing Boat Stock. 
SPANISH & WHITE CEDAR. 


Extra lengths and quality, from 3-16th thick up, 
sianed and unplaned. Also, full stock of HARD- 
“OD LUMBER and VENEERS, MAHOGANY, 
S\TINWOOD, ROSEWOOD, WALNUT, &c. 


Inclose Stamp for Catalogue and Price-List. 


(veo. W. Read & Co., 
156 to 200 Lewis St., foot 5th & 6th Sts., E. R., N. ¥. 
| The SHAUGHRAUN 

And ** TATTERS.,” 
Modeled from 
Mr. DION BOUCICAULT. 
PRICE $12, 
gw Enclose 10 cents for 
Illustrated Catalogue and 
Prints of Lawn Subjects to 
JOHN ROGERS, 
2912 FIFTH AVENUE, 
New Yor«, 


XUM 


fot GUE GAM 
ot sus? CATAL paws 
RAT tbe GRES 
Rules” 


EE 
rs, w ES st 
Good antes. 


prices Bete yo S100 game 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterus are Grapep to Fit any Figure, and 
are Affed with the greatest ts lo be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced, Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, aud two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; aud for Children, straight around the body 
under the arma. 

The fullowing Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. Vi 

GIRL’S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 

and Skirt, Basgne fastened behind, Over- 

Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 
m (for girl from 2 to 13 years old). ... No.13 

L ADIES' AND MISSES’ BATHING OR GYM- 

“elon ONAISE WALKING SUIT, with 
iwsque Back and Square Front............. 

W ATER. PROOF CLOAK, with Cape and 


Sleeve 
T IGH'T TING SINGLE BREASTED RED- 
INGOTE HOUSE “ 60 
BOY'S WARDROBE, Sack Buavenei with Cape, 
Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and Koick- 
erbuckers (fur boy from 4 to 9 years uld).... 
Vol. VIL. 
YOUTH’S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Don- 
ble-Breasted English Walking Coat, Double- 
freasted Vest, and Suspender Pautaloons 
(for youth from 8 to 15 years old)............ ih 
ENGLISH BASQUE, LONG OVER-SKIRT, and 
HENRI TROIS BASQUE, with Greek Over- 
skirt and French Round Skirt............... a 2 
MEDICIS SACQUE, with Demi Over-skirt and 
MEDICIS BASQUE, ‘with Apron Front’ Over- 
Skirt and Long Walking Skirt.............. "oo 
LADY'S RIDING HABIT (Poatillion. Basque 
and English Riding 
BELTED with Apron and Demi- 
GIRL’S BASQU E, with Apron Front Over- 
skirt, and Skirt (for g rirl from 4to13 years old) “ 25 
PLAIN BASQUE, LONG APRON with SCARF 
BACK, ani DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT...... 
CUIRASS BASQUE, ROUND APRON, AND 
DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT...............-. 33 
LADY'S GABRIELLE WRAPPER 
ERENCH SAC@QE, AND DEMI- TRAINED 
SKIRT with Pleated Back............... “ @ 
ENGLISH CUIRASS, OVER-SKIRT WITH 
POCKETS, AND WALKING SKIRT...... 
(UIRASS POLONAISE WALKING SLIT.... 43 
-Trained Skit “ 4S 
BRE AST E D WAL KING JACKE T, 
Empress Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt “* 50 
WORTH BASQUE AND FULL-TRAINED 
Vol. 
DOUBLE-POINTED BASQUE, LONG TAB- 
LIER, AND POUP SKIRT. 


in 
pot RL E- 


GIRL'S WARDROBE, Frene! with Di- 

agonal Front, Round Over-skirt, Ple ited 

Waist Fastened Behind, Trimmed Skirt, 


Basque, and Apron (for g@l from 5& to 3 

JOAN OF ARC B ASQT F. with Apron Over- 

skirt ind Longe r Wa ising “birt 68666 15 


HENKI TROIS SACQI with Bonflant Over- 


MANTLE, with Shirred Tablier 
Skirt.... 


SHIRKED BASQUE, with Shirred Over-skirt 
‘ 


depo 


* 19 | 


CHILD'S WAR DROBE, “Box -Ple at ted “e, 
Gabrielle, Yoke. Slip, and Sacque (for chi id 


fi im 6 nthe tod years 21 
PLEATED BASQUE, with Byron Collar, Deep, 
Kound Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt....... 


The Publishers will eend eit 
Tepal 1, on rece! 
aleem, will be sent for $2 00, 
or exchanged, 

In ordering, please epecify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplhed 
at the usual disconnt. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


invested in Wall 
ae n leads to fortune. 
72 pare book, ex- 
y Od St. I 


in ing r and copy the Wa te view 
JOHN Bankers 
Nent and Brokers, 72 BROADW AY, N. Y. 


improved FOU 'NTAIN PEN. 


Writes lu hours: Warran ted pe rfect. Prices from $1 to 
by S. PURDY, 212 Broadwa 
New York. Cold Pens, Pencils. nd for Cire 


her Pattern by mail, 


No patterns sepurated 


ptof TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, Nive | 


THE WHITEWATER WAGON. —ewiiiinanl Standard.) 


For general Farm, Plantation, and 
Freight purposes. Also Spring Wag- 
ons. They have for many years stood 
the climatic tests of every part of the 
country, and, on account of their —_ 
ity of material and workmanship, are 
now used for the public service by 
both the United States and Canadian 
Governmenta. They may be found in 
the principal markets of the country, 
and at prices to compete with strictly 
first-class work. A/l timber seasoned 
two years before use. Iron heavier 
than any competing wagon. Style 
and finish very superior. The pecul- 
iar feature of the skeins gives lighter 
draft than any other wagon. Send for 
Catalogue and prices. WINCHESTER 
& PARTRIDGE M'F'"G CO. Works at 
Whitewater. Address SEMIPLE, 
__BIRGE, St Louia, Mo. 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


POPULAR 
A GERMAN SERIES. 


By GEORGE F. COMFORT, 


Professor of Modern Languages and Asthetics, Syracuse University, N. Y. 


Introductory to the TEACHER‘'’S COMPANION TO THE 
GERMAN COURSE, ‘ur Teachers only. 
12mo, Cloth, 75 centa 


GERMAN PRIMER. 
German Series. 12mo, Half Leather, 75 cents. 


FIRST BOOK IN GERMAN. To precede 
the German Course. 12mo, Half Leather, $1 00. 


|GERMAN READER, To follow the German 
Course, With Notes and a Vocabulary. 12mo, 
Half Leather, $2 00. 


MANUAL OF GERMAN CONVEKSA- 
TION. To follov’ the German Course. l2mo, 
Half Leather, $1 50. 


FIRST GERMAN READER. To follow) 
the First Book in German. 12mo, Cloth, 50 cents. | 

GERMAN COURSE, Adapted for use in High- 
Schools, Academies, and Colleges. 12mo, Half 
Leather, $2 00. 


The first three books of this Series are specially adapted to Graded Schools; the others 


are intended for a complete course in Private Classes, High-Schools, and Colleges. 


and well adapted to the real wants of those who wish to 


Prof. Comfort’s “ Course” is scholarly, practical, 
Vice-President American Philological 


learn the German language rapidly and well. — B. W. Dwieur, Pb.D., 
Association, 

After a careful examination of Prof. Comfort’s work, I hasten to express my high appreciation of its 
merits. This ie the first German Grammar iu the English language that stands on the solid foundation 
of true and scientific philology.—Prof. F. L. O. Rogsuniv, formerly Director of the Polyglt Bureau, New York, 
and now Professor in Cornell University. 

I bave found Prof. Comfort’s “ German Course" the best text-book in the German language | have ever 
used.—Prof. J. C. Van Bensouoren, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn, 

It is the best German Grammar in print.—J. H. Bkenneman, Principal of High-School, Chillicothe, O. 

** Comfort’s German Series" has been in use some time in the public schuols of this city. The bovks stand 
the teat uf the recitation room.—Prof. H. H. Oldenhage, Teacher of German, Milwaukee, Wis. 

We have adopted the Grammar (German Course), and it is now in the hands of about a hundred of our 
students. It is in my judgment, on the whole, the best German Grammar published iu this country.— 
E. R. Rueoies, Professor, of Modern Languages in Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 

I consider Comfort’s “ German Course” the most serviceable text-book that I have exaniined. It is in 
all respects a scholarly production. 1 can recommend nv bovk so cordially as this.—Prof James A. Votaen, 
Teacher of German, Milwaukee High-School, 


Liberal terms for first introduction. Copies for examination with a view to introduction 


sent to teachers and school officers on receipt of half the retail price. 
Catalogue of School and College Text-Books mailed free to any teacher or school officer 
application. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N, Y. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTINC! 


LT 
PRINTING PRESS. 


For Professional and Amateur 
Printers, Schools, Societies, Man- 
ufactu re, Merchantése, and others itis 

e BEST ever invented. 13.000 in use. 
Ton styles, Prices from $5.00 to $150.00 
BENJ.O. WOODS CO. Manofrsand 
dealers in all kinds of esinting Material, 
‘Send stamp for Catalogue.) Federa) St. Boston. 


EMPLOYMENT. 


handa. emts to canvase for the COM- 
size, and send P E IST and Tus Growme 
trated catalogue will give such termes and furnieh such advertising fa- 
>, Sty 7 andprices. | cilities that no man need make less than $200 per month 
as S. A. SMITH, or xpenses—no tnatter whether he ever canvassed 

No. 3 Piatt St, before or not. Addresa Dr. O. PHELPS BROWN, 
N. ¥. City. No. 21 Grand Street, Jersey City, N. J., 
and full particulars will be sent by return mail, 


Lovesoy's New STyLe GLass CUTTER AND Putry 


ws cut glass better than a diamond. .A child can use it. It is 
orth more than ite cost if only used once. Sentto your address 
in @ neat box, prepaid, on receipt of W cents and stamp. by 
AN L. LOVEJOY, 29 WASHINGTON ST., Boston. Mass. 
Keware of worthless imitatiuns. Liberal discount to dealers. 


Sel Propel- Chair, 


For CRIPPLES 
Can be easily 
in or ont doors, 
ing the use of 
State your 
stamp for illus. 
of ifferent 


— either 
yy any one hav- 


Please mention 
this paper. 


ARTIFICIAL LIMBS. 
MARKS’ PATENTS, with Rubber Hands and 
Feet, recelved GOLD ME DAL at American In- 
stitute Fair, 1565, Fired at 


-A case of either Ditbetes, Gravel 
flammation of Kidneys and Bladder, or Brick 
Dast Deposit, that * Constitution Water” will not 


Exhibition since, « th Di cure. Dore 40 drops. For sale by all druggist 
» 1874, ‘AINED. "SUPER \ORITY b ds 
elr mm earnest a) vocates are the thousan 
usethem. JU, Gow i disabled soldier and citizen AMERICAN 


sing Artifictal Limbe, who are not now familiar with our Patents, will 

nd it to their interest to send us a clear statement of their case, the 

w'll receive in return, our large Pamphiet, containing a bistory o 

mach information concerning these world-renowned Substit ates. 

‘\!s0 instructions to soldiers dow to make +" applications for the sew 

which commences in July, Tum free. 
. MARKS, 575 BROADWAY. New 


—— 


PRINTING PRESS. 
Cirenlare ily to 
PION, 

53 Murray St. York, and 
73 Cornhill, Boston. 


JER MANENT EMPLOY MENT.—We are 
Imitation Gold Wate hes and pre pared to turnish employment and He. 
CHAINS, at $15, 220. and $25, | males in eve ry section of the United State 4, at a fair 
Fach Chain #2-to #12 to match. | cash salary. Address, with stamp, U NION PU L- 
of the same sent C.O.D. |} LISHING CO. Drawer ‘530. avo, Ill. 

by Expresa. Send stamp 
lastrat Circular. Nv | ‘SHOT-GUNS, RIFLES, PISTOLS, REVOLY ERS, 
OLLINS METAL w ATC ‘i 
FACTORY, 335 ill ng New York. Box 3696. | 


AUTION | 


or subscribing for copies of the Last Journals | 
of the late Dr. Livingstone, are informed that the only 
complete edition of that work is published by Mese#rs. Fe 


Haxres & BruTH ERS, of New York. The riber RT OF CANYV ASSING OR, ENTS’ 
desires to secure the services of competent canvassers. | Thie little work Be iE! 
for the sale of this and other standard works. For Ry all me N 
further partic ulars, address AVE RY BILL, Wen York. 

Care of Harrer & Brorurrs, New York. > 


Of any and every kind. Send stamp for 
Catalogue. Addres Great Western Gu 
and Revolver Werks, Pittsbarah. Pa. 


Hose, for Sprinkling, 
2 ets. per foot. GREEN, TWEED 
OvU., 15 Park Place, New York. 


ATID.” 
living. 

Book Concern, 7 Warren Street, 
Send Stanip for ¢ ‘ire ular. 


Ten 
Sample 
Mich. 


$350 A MONTH .—Avents wanted. 
S200 a month to Agents every where. Address best selling articles in the work 1. 
EXCELSIOR MFG ce )., Buchanan, Mich, tree. Address J BRONS IN, Der 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


I. 

GREEN'S SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
epig_ A Short History of the English People. 
By J. KR. Geeex, M.A., Examiner in the School of 
Modern Histor "y, Oxford. With Tables and Colored 
Maps. 5Svo, Cloth, $1 75. 


IT. 

S MEXICO. Our Next-Door Neighbor. Re- 
cent Sketches of Mexico. By the Rev. Grteerr 
Haven, D_D., Bishop | in the MLE. Chareh. With 
Maps and Illustrations. Crown Syo, Cloth, $3 50. 

Itt. 

WOOD'S MAN AND BEAST. Man and Beast 
Here aud Hereafter. Illustrated by more than 
Three Hundred Original Anecdotes. By the Rev 
J. G. Woon, M.A., F.L.S., Author of “ Homes with- 
out Hands,” &c. 8vo, Cloth, $1 SO. 

IV. 

THE WORK OF GOD IN GREAT BRITAIN: un- 
der Messrs. Moody and Sankey, 1873 to 1875.. With 
Biographical Sketches. By Rervs W. Cragg, D.D. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

Vv. 


HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS 
IN EUROPE and the East: being a Guide through 
Great Britain aud Ireland, France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Germany, Italy, Evypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, 
Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
Rassia, and Spain. With over One Hundred Maps 
and Plans of Cities. By W. Pr MBROKB Fereriper, 
Author of “Harper's Phrase-Book,” and His- 
tory of theeRise and Fall of the Paris Com- 
mune.” Fourteenth Year. In Three Vols., 12mo, 
Full Leather, Pocket-Book Form, $3 00 per Vol. (the 
Vols. sold seperately); or the Three Volumes in one, 
similar Binding, $7 00. 

GILDERSLEEVE'S PERSIUS. The Satires of A. 
Persius Flaceus. Edited by Basu. L. 
Ph.D. (Gottingen), LL.D., Professer of Greek in the 
University of Virginia. l2mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

VIL 

MACREADY'S REMINISCENCES, and Selections 
from his Diary and Letters. Edited by Sir Frep- 
rkick Bart., one of his Executors. With 
Portraits. Crown Svo, Cloth, $1 50. 

VIIL 

MOHAMMED AND MOHAMMEDANISM: Lec- 
tures Delivered at the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain in February and March, 1874 By R. Bos- 
Swirn, M.A., Assistant Master in Harrow 
School: late Fellow of Trinéty Collewe, Oxford. 
With an Appendix containing Emanuel Deutach's 
Article on ". 12me, Cloth, $1 50. 


IX. 

KINGLAKE’'S INVASION OF THE CRIMEA. The 
luvasion of the Crimea: ite Origin, and an Account 
ef its Progress down to the Death of Lord Raglan 
By Avexanver Wititam Vol. Ill — 
Battle of Inkerman. With Maps and Plans. 12mv, 
Cloth, $2 0v. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The following Novela are bound in Paper, 8vo, except 
where otherwise specified; 


Our Mutual Friend. By Cuaries Dickens. Illustra- 


ted. Svu, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50 
Illustrated. $1 OV. 


Three Feathers. By Buacx. 


Rape of the Gamp. By C. Weisn Mason. Illustrated. 
00, 


75 cents. 


Alice Lorraine. By R. D, BLacumone. 


Our Detachment. By Karuagine Kine, & cents. 
Mr. Vaughan’s Heir. By Feanx Lez Benenior. $1 0. 
“Colonel 


Safely Married. By the Author of “ Caste, 


Dacre,” cents, 

The Law and the Lady. By Wixre Lllue- 
trated. 75 cents. l2mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

The Story ef Valentine and bis Brother. By Mra. 


75 cents. 

& Brorurns will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 


mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cen* 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN Square, N. Y. 
CAUTION. — NOTICE. —THE GENUINE EDITION. 
LABORS © 


LIVINGSTONE 


(including the ** LAST JOU RNALS”) unfolds vividly his 
30 Years strange adventures, also the curiowities, Won- 
ders,and Wealth of that marvelous country,and is abse- 
lutely the only new, complete work. Hence It sells ; 
just think, 12,000 first 7 weeks. S06 pages, 100 rare 
Only $3. Agents wanted. Send for Terms and positive 
proof. Hvssarp Bros, ,Pubs., Phila. -Boston,or Cinn. ,O. 


Agents for the best-selling Prize 

Packages in the world. it con 
tains 15 sheets paper, 15 envel 
opes, goldeo Pen, Pen 


Penctl, patent Yard Measure, and a piece of Jeweirv. 
Single package with elegant prize, post paid, im 
cular free. BRID « CO., 769 Broadway. N. 


and expenses to all. Arti lew 
new: staple as flour. Samples free. 
M. Lixinaton & Bro., N. ¥. or Chicago. 


TO ALL AGEN TS. The 

4 x 5 $5 00 00 Gift Fre e crandest offer ever made. 
Write SIMPSON & SMITH. 64 Cortlandt St.,N. Y. City. 
~ A WEEK to Male and Female Agents in their lo- 
1 calitv. Costa NOTHING totry it. Particulars 
FREE. Augusta, Me. 


SOMETHING 
Bedford, M uss. 

per day. Send for C atalogue. 

S10: J. H. Brrroxy’s Sona, Boston, Mase. 


P.O. VICKERY & CU., 


Wonderful B’k. Wonderful Success. Sol by 
eh Ag’t. Seud for tir. C. F. VENT, Cincinaan, 


S104 DAY. Employme nt for ‘all. Patent Nove 1. 
ties. Geo. & Co., 119 Nassau 
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‘The Catholics are now lying down under the platform, and every body else is standing on it. 
strong enough to O get Up, what will- become of the platform ? '— Bishop Mc Quaia’s | Cincinnati Address. 


AT SARATOGA SPRINGS, 


Will open June Ist for the reception of guests. 


BRESLIN & CO., Proprietors. 
GEO. L. BURR, 


Late FREEMAN & BURR, 


Clothing (138) Fulton St. 
Warehouses, / 140 { New York. 


PANTS, PANTS, 


To Order, Ready-made, 


$5 to $10, $3 to $8. 


Suits, $10. 
Suits, $15. 
Suits, $20. 


Boys’ Suits, 
$3 to $20. 


4 to 9 Years. 


By our New Rules for 
Self -Measure (introduced 
[ ETS fail ae = and used by thou- 
Ix), parties in all parts 
of the country order direct aoa us, with the certainty 
of receiving the most Perfect Fit attainable. 

RU ee for SELF-MEAS- 
URK, Samples, Book of Fashion, 
nae and Price-List sent Free on ap- 
SENT FREE. Diication. In writing tor 
Samples, please specify as nearly as 

possible kinds of goods required. 


Suits, $30. 
Suits, $40. 
Suits, $50. 
Boys’ Suits, 
$5 to $25. 


9 to 15 Years. 


Legs with Lateral or Side Motion at 
the ankle, like the natural one. 


Arms with fall Finger Motion, and new Shoulder Betton. 


Government orders for Limbs, and transportation pro- 
cured, for soldiers, without charge. 
$27" Descriptive pamphlets, containing sent free. 
Address, DOUGLAS BLY, M.D.. 
“65 8 Broapway, New York. 


Standard American 


JTABLE 


JOHN GOSNELL 00, 


The most Delicious and Efficacious denti- 
frice known. 

It Strengthens the Gums, Whitens the 
Teeth, Preserves the Enamel, and leaves a 
Delle ious Fragrance in the mouth. 

Endorsed by the most eminent Dentists of 
Europe, and used by all the Courts thercof. 

Sold by all Druggists and Perfumers. 


—The only Standard Sewing Machine really Silent and 
Light-running—makes a secure seam, the best if prop- 
erly sewn—is easiest to learn—is pe rfectly safe even 
for delicate ladies; and, for families and many manu- 
facturers, 


HAS NO RIVAL! 


The public are cautioned deal- 
ers who japan WORN OUT MEACHINES and 
palm them off as “ nearly = w.” Also against buying 
SPURIOUS NEEDLES, Each genuine needle 
is etamped ** Pat. Mar. 19, 1865." All others are worth- 
lees imitations. Main office 658 Broadway, New York. 
Branches in leading cities. 


An Old and Well-Triced Remedy.—Mns. 
WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP for children 
teething has stood the test of thirty years. Millions 
of mothers can testify that it is reliable. Relieves the 
child from pain, softens the gums, regulates the bow- 
els, gives an infant troubled with colic pains quiet 
sleep, and its parents unbroken rest. 


ICROSCOPE 


from 50 ets to $500, for scientific investigation and 
the amusement of the family circle. Miagnifyin 
Glasses, Spy Glasses, Telesco pes, and 
Lenses of all descriptions. Price-List Pres, 
MoALLISTER, M’F'G. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. Y. 


APER OF ALL KINDS ON HAND, 
1D) MANUFACTURED TO ORDER, 
THOMAS MANAHAN, 


WAREHOUSE 77 DUANE STREET. N 


i. WwW. COLLEEN DER, 
(Successor to Phelan & Collender), 
Office and Warerooms 738 Broadway, N. Y. 


os Lowest Priced and REST. 


celsi 
Excel oy Your Own Printing 


Press for cards, labels, envelopes, etc. 
arge. <izcs for larger w ork, 

BusinessMen dotheir printing and 
advertising, save money andincrease 
trade. Amateur Printing,delight 
fal pastime for :pare hours. BOYS 
have great fun and make moncy fast 
at vy. Send twostamps forfull 

catalogue presses type ctc to the Mfrs 
esses KELLY & ©0.. Meriden, Conn. 


HPISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 
Ct” Send for Price-List. Baltimore, Md. 


Box 3994. ARMORY, ILION, N. ¥. 
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When we get 


GET THE BEST. 


UNION ADAMS & C0,, 


913 BROADWAY, 


are the Agents in this country for 


P. AUBERT'S 
KID GLOVES, 


THE BEST GLOVE MADE. 
PATENT IMPROVED SELF -LUBRICATING | 


ASBESTOS STEAM PACKING, 


Made from pure long-fibre Asbestos, the beat and 
most durable pac nuse. JOHNS, 87 
Maiden Lane, N. ¥., Manufacturer of Asbestos 
Roofing, Boile r Cove crings, Painta, &. 


New Edition on now Ready. 


Harper’s Hand- Book 


Travellers in Europe 
and the East: 


Being a Guide through Great Britain and Ire- 
land, France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, 
Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, 
Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, 

Norway, Sweden, Rus- 
sia, and Spain. 

WITH OVER 100 MAPS AND PLANS OF CITIES, 


By W. PEMBROKE FETRIDGE, 
Author of “Harper's Phrase - Book,” ani “History of 
the Rise and Fall of the Paris Commune." 


FOURTEENTH YEAR. 
In Three Volumes, 12mo, Full Leather, Pocket- 
Book Form, $3 per Volume. 
THE VOLUMES SOLD SEPARATELY; 
Or, the Three Vols. in one, similar Binding, $7. 


Published by HARPE R & BROTHE RS, New York. 


Harrer & will send the above work by 


mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States 


| or ¢ ‘'anada, on ‘receipt of the price. 


LAKES Patent Steam Pumps, 
000 in use!! 
GEO. F. BL AKE MANUFACTURING CO., 
New York, Boston, and Chicavo. 


Prices: Steel Barrels, $45; Twist 
Barrels, #60; Laminated Barrels, $75; 
Damascus Barrels, $85. The best ever offered 
the American Sportsman, combining all the most de- 
sirable features of the best imported, together with 
some valuable improvements not found in any other. 
trade every where. 


Rifle Shooting. 


Breech-Loading 


Top Lever, Snap Action, Centre-fire. For sale by the 
Manufactured by E. REMINGTON & SONS, 1 and 283 Broadway, New York. P. O 
Cut this out and send for IJustrated Catalogue and Treatise on 


REMINGTON’S 


Double-Barrcled 


[June 12, 1875, 


A CAREFUL INSPECTION OF 
OUR NEWLY-BUILT 


ROAD 
WAGONS 


_ Will prove their general superiority, and 


especially in the following points: 


Graceful symmetry of proportion. Highest 
perfection attainable in mechanical construc- 
tion. Thorough solidity of workmanship and 
display of such exquisite taste, even in the 
most trifling detail of finish, as heretofore has 
never been attempted in the manufacture of 
this favorite American vehicle. 

We offer the fullest guaranty as to durabil- 
ity and capacity to stand the most trying 


amount of wear and tear, and will cheerfully 


compete with any wagon of corresponding 


weight manufactured in this city or elsewhere. 


BRADLEY, PRay, & Co, 


25 Union Square, 
NEW YORK. 


WALTHAM 


O BUY one try the following plan: WRITE 
A SHORT LETTER (on a postal card 
will answer) as follows: 
Howard & Co., 222 Fifth Avenue, New York: 

Send me your new Price-List of Waltham Watches, 
as advertised in “* Harper's Weekly,” 

(Sign name and address in full.) 

By return mail you will receive the Price-List free and 
postpaid. itis a book of 16 pages, and in it are de- 
acribed ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY- 
FOUR VARIETIES of Waltham Watches, 
from which you can not fail to make a selection. 
Send us the order according to the directions in the 
Price-List, and WE WILL SEND THE 
WATCH by expyss, with the bill to collect on 
delivery. On every bill are inetructions to the Express 
Agent to allow the purchaser to OPEN THE 
PACKAGE AND EXAM INE the watch be- 
fore paying. If it is not in every way satisfactory you 
need not take it, but let it COME BACK AT 
OUR EXPENSE} even after you have taken 
and paid for it, if it does not prove satisfactory, you 
can exchange it, or we will REFUND THE 
MIONEY at any time within a year. 

Do not let distance from New York deter you from 
writing, as the farther you are THE MORE AD- 
VANTAGE IT IS FOR VOU to buy of ts. 

We have sold some sixteen thousand Waltham 
Watches on this plan during the last six vears, and 
fully one-half went WEST OF THE MISSIS- 
SEIPPI and to the Pacific States and Territories. 
At all events, if you feel the least interest in the mat- 
ter, write for the Price-List. IT WILL ONLY 
COST YOU ONE CENT for a postal card. 

Be sure and mention that advertisement was seen 
in Harper's Wrevly. 

HOWARD & 

222 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
sw” Every Watch warranted by special certificate. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No 16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


| AWRENCE BROTHERS & CO., 


Harper’s Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar. 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 

PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 

Canada, on reeerpt af Four Dollars by the Publishers 
Hauren’s Macazine, Hanven’s Weexey, and 

Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 

Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazine, Wrekry, o 
Bazan will be snpplied gratis for ever!) Club of Fiv 
at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy : Postae free e. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sul 
aC riptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number © f 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be seit 
according rly. 

The Volumes of the Werxry and Bazar 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will ! 
understood that the subscriber wishes to comme! c 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-OMice Order or Draft 

able to the order of Hanrer & Broturrs is prefer- 
De t to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 
ror in Harper's An? 
llanrven’s 

Harpe y's Weekly. —Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Ontside ace 00 per Line—each insertion. 

Harper's Bazar —#1 00 per Line; Cuts and Disp/ay, 
$1 25 per Line —each insertion. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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CONVENT AT and army of the knights of God.” These men- 
dicant friars, at the time of the 
missionaries to the Mohammedan and | the forgotten opening of an old Roman aqueduct, , tion, It 
nines send down their 
, described by and 


Virert and Bron, to join the’ 
- founder, a convent on the hill-side at | rssaNnpro Sronza, in getting possession of the | answer so 


Assisi, where the pile of cloisters, galleries, and gates, while the fortress still held out. A num- 
cells. with three gorgeously pictured churches, | ber of women and children sought refuge with 
above another, named after St. FRAN Is, the nuns mm the ia incesean convent of 


uth of gallantry to the divine rapture 
: » vear 1442, when those fierce little Ital- | they remained in the convent, 
ian republics and prin ipalities were strugyclin; 
with each other for local dominion, the army ot them Assisi was no longer a fit place for them, 
Perugia, a city ten miles distant. aided by troops | and bidding them depart to one of the towns 
‘yom Citth di Castello, was led by au Captain near, Which had not been disturbed by wartar 


fo ‘ { 


| 


IN THE GRASP OF THE LAW. 


Crusades, be got in at night, a thousand armed men, through he promised 


heathen nations of the East, as well as teachers | descending from outside the town walls, above 
and comforters of the poor and the sinful at the fortress, to the market pla ‘e and succeeded, go to Perugia! Not we; but sooner wen y< Pe- 
built, in the lifetime of their en- | after a conflict with the towns-people under At- | rugia be poqvannns by the fires of hell! 


upoT its substructure of vast | Chiara, while all the dwelling-houses of the cit- 
iZelis were sucked by their victorpous foes : and 


“epi 
ne bling, or praying, till Precinino entered, telling four the 


hibited at the London Royal Academy. 


named Prceistno to the attack of Assisi. They | He even desired them to go to Perugia, where 
t they should be safe from molesta- 
is stated that the nuns and other wom- 
eu indignantly replied to this invitation, ** We 


nraged Picctxixo that he instantly 
commande d his men to proceed without merey 
to the sack of the convent, and to spare nothing. 
Santa Some of the women and girls were carried off by 
the soldiers, and were long detained for ransom, 
suffering Lore insult and cruelty; but others es- 
weeping, trem-  caped into the monastery of St. Francis, which, 
. nt of its founder, was exempted from 

stile approach. Our double-page engraving is 
from a painting by Frasx W. W. Tora, ex- 
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